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THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 


BY CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 


The title of this article, “The Rising Tide of Color”, 
has been adopted from a book recently published under that 
name, and written by an American named Lothrop Stod- 
dard. It treats of the advance in self-importance of the non- 
white races, and of the peril to the white race resulting 
therefrom. A chapter is devoted to the danger of the grow- 
ing power of the negroes, not with particular reference to 
the United States, but more especially in Africa, although 
in his summary the author intimates that even in this 
country there is a real danger from the negroes here. The 
book presents a picture of dire possibilities to the white 
race. While the chapter on the black race can have no 
effect on any fair-minded person in the United States, it 
may however, influence those who are naturally prejudiced 
against negroes. 

On the other hand there appeared in England, at about 
the same time that Stoddard’s book was published, a volume 
by E. D. Morel, which is a complete foil to “The Rising Tide 
of Color” so far as negroes are concerned. It is called “The 
Black Man’s Burden”, and portrays in strong language the 
wrongs of the negroes in Africa. If the statements of this 
Englishman can be relied upon the negroes in Africa have 
some cause for being antagonistic to the white race, as near- 
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ly a million black men were taken from their homes, most 
of them by force, and sent to Europe to fight the white 
man’s battles. 

It was France that caused the uproar. It is well 
known that a few years before the commencement of the 
World War, France began recruiting negro regiments in its 
West African colonies, and the Senegal negroes were the 
first African troops to be sent to the front in Europe. Very 
soon recruiting stations dotted every French colony. The 
native chiefs were required to supply a certain percentage 
of their subjects as soldiers. If they failed, punitive expe- 
ditions wasted them with fire and sword. Revolt after re- 
volt ensued but the negroes were torn from their homes, 
and were brought away from their villages in chains and 
taken to Europe. The ruthless procedure caused the savages 
to believe that the slave trade had been re-establishd and 
a deadly hatred against all white men ensued, The news 
of the victory of the powers for which the African negroes 
were fighting spread into far Africa, and helped the rising 
of the tide of color there. It caused the Africans to firmly 
believe that their men had won the war, and they have be- 
come obsessed with their own importance. 

Perhaps it was this condition in Africa that influenced 
many negroes in the United States to join in the ambitious 
project for establishing a negro state on that continent, 
which is to be the asylum for the negroes of the entire world, 
the scheme being launched in New York about four years 
ago by a West Indian negro named Marcus Garvey. Africa 
is to be recovered; the yoke of England, France, Belgium 
and Italy is to be shaken off. Garvey is at the head of the 
organization, with the fanciful title of Provisional President 
of Africa. In furtherance of the cause a newspaper was 
established called the Negro World. The plans contemplate 
the purchase of buildings in the principal cities of the 
country to be called Liberty Halls, which are to be used as 
headquarters, and from which the propaganda of the new 
gospel of “Back to Africa” is to be sent out. The move- 
ment contemplates the establishment and operation of large 
industrial plants in the United States, the West Indies and 
Africa; ships are to be built for the South American and 
African trade, and a two million dollar loan is to be secured 
for Liberia. And with the money gained in manufacture 
and trade, and from the loan, Africa is to be redeemed and 
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a great African state established by and for the negroes. 
The climax was reached in August, 1920, when a convention 
was held in New York which was attended by three thousand 
delegates from all parts of the world. In the great parade 
fifty thousand negroes participated. Their colors—‘black 
for our race, red for our blood, and green for our promise” 
were everywhere to be seen intertwined with the stars and 
stripes. And the immense crowd collected in Madison Square 
Garden was probably the most unique gathering that ever 
assembled in that vast auditorium. 

Garvey appears to be a fanatic and in deadly earnest. 
He works upon the pride and prejudices of the negroes, and 
it would be evading the truth to say that he has not made 
an impression and gained numerous followers, the claim 
being made that the Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Garvey’s principal organization, has a membership 
of nearly four millions. He is but little more than thirty 
four years of age, coal black, well educated and an orator 
of unusual force, and appears before his adherents resplend- 
ent in a green and crimson robe. By many of these he is 
regarded as “the greatest Negro whom God has placed upon 
the face of the earth since the days of Solomon.” That he 
realizes that he is engaged in a high mission is indicated by 
the remark attributed to him when elected Provisional 
President of Africa, when he said, “You have given me the 
job of Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau all in one”. 
But the vast majority of the negroes in the United States 
remain unmoved. One could as well believe that because 
Palestine has been recovered, and there is an agitation in 
favor of the Jews going there to live, that many of the 
followers of this religion will leave their homes in the United 
States or elsewhere to seek new ones in that faraway land, 
as that the grand ideas of Garvey will ever be converted into 
actualities, or that any considerable number of American 
negroes will emigrate from the United States to face the 
uncertainties of life in Africa. The movement is a daring 
experiment, and whether it succeeds or fails, it has caused 
a great awakening among the American negroes. They have 
learned much; they have been made to realize their possi- 
bilities as well as their obligations, and although some of 
the lessons taught them, may in the end, have been dearly 
paid for, they will result in the negroes becoming better and 
more useful citizens, 
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But the tide of color had been steadily rising in the 
United States many years before Garvey’s scheme for a 
negro millennium was thought of. In 1917 the Interior De- 
partment reported that “no other racial group in 
the country shows a better adjustment in _ relation 
to the white natives than the more than ten mil- 
lion negroes. In fifty years illiteracy has decreased 
from 90 to 30 per cent. One million negroes are 
now farmers, either as renters or owners, and a fourth of 
them own more than twenty millions of acres of land. There 
are fifty thousand negroes in the South in business or pro- 
fessional pursuits, such as banking, law, medicine, and other 
lines than farming. They own more than a hundred banks.” 
The World War has caused a still further advancement, but 
there is no reason for believing that any anti-white senti- 
ment has come for it. While the negroes of the United 
States are naturally elated at the splendid manner in which 
the men of their color conducted themselves in Europe while 
fighting in armies of this country, their rise was mainly in 
peaceful pursuits. Their material prosperity has increased 
many fold. Many of their race have risen to honorable posi- 
tions, not only in the learned professions, but in industry 
and the mechanic arts as well. 


The advancement of the negroes has been more 
than appreciated by their white brethern. An incident 
which occurred recenty in the city of New York 
illustrates this sentiment. In that city a play has been 
running for perhaps two months called, “The Emperor 
Jones”, the leading character in which is taken by a negro 
named Charles S. Gilpin. His acting of the part has at- 
tracted national attention. The Drama League decided to 
give a dinner at which the ten most distinguished contribu- 
tors to the dramatic art in the last year were to be the honor 
guests. In a vote of the League’s membership Gilpin was 
included as one of the ten persons to be thus honored. The 
directors of the League fearful that unpleasantness might 
arise if a negro were invited, decided not to ask Gilpin. At 
once the leaders of the profession rose up in arms and pro- 
tested, declaring that they would not attend the dinner if 
Gilpin were not invited. The leading newspapers of New 
York entered vigorously into the controversy on the side of 
Gilpin. The Tribune referred to it editorially: 
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“There seems no possible excuse for the Drama 
League’s treatment of Mr. Charles S. Gilpin, the distinguish- 
ed negro actor, as an impossible guest at a dinner to the no- 
table figures of the season’s plays.__To draw the color line in 
respect to such an event is to insult the artistic integrity of 
every participant.____ The prompt protest of these actors 
and actresses was a fine gesture, fitly expressing the faith 
of a true-hearted and generous people. The result should 
be to transform the Drama League’s occasion into a dinner 
in honor of Mr. Gilpin. The whole community will be glad 
for any amends that can be made to this admirable artist 
for a stupid action utterly unrepresentative of the stage or 
its public”. 

The matter ended by Gilpin being invited to the dinner. 
He accepted the invitation and at the dinner, according to 
the New York Times, the feature of the evening was the 
ovation which he received, being cheered when he rose to 
speak, by nearly a thousand members of the Drama League 
who were in attendance, and being forced to respond to 
their plaudits a second time after he had finished his ad- 
dress. The New York Evening Post declared that Gilpin 
was “the most honored of the ten guests of honor”. 

Another proof that works of genius are recognized and 
approved by the white population even though the color of 
their author be black, is the movement recently inaugurated 
in Washington County in this state. Here certain well known 
and philanthropic gentlemen have organized an industrial 
school for the sons of foreign immigrants which is to be an 
exact duplication of the plan of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute fathered by that eminent negro edu- 
cator, Booker T. Washington. Backed by the endorsement 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, these men are 
about to begin a campaign in this city for securing a million 
dollars for the purposes of the school. 

There is a cynical saying that, “God helps those who 
help themselves.” Even if this observation were true it 
could hardly apply to a race which less than sixty years ago 
was held in bondage. Nevertheless the negroes are helping 
themselves, and the best thought of the country, is lending 
a sympathetic encouragement. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’, the epic of life among the negroes 
in slavery days, by calling attention to the barbarity of the 
institution did much to bring abcut its abolition. Probably 
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another “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” should be written giving an 
unbiased account of the life and characteristics of the 
negroes of the present day and describing any injustice 
which may be done them by the white race, in order that 
an already awakened public opinion may force a remedy. A 
clever romance of absorbing interest, called “The Shadow,” 
by Mary White Ovington, has recently appeared which in a 
measure serves this purpose. It is the story of a white girl 
in the far South, who as a babe only a few days old, because 
of the blot on her birth, was cast off by her well-to-do and 
aristocratic grandparents, the act of killing their daughter, 
the child’s mother, and left in the home of a poor negro 
Methodist preacher. The negroe’s family took the babe to 
their hearts, treated her as one of their own, and 
carried her with them in their wanderings wherever their 
church organization ordered them to go. And the child 
grew up believing herself to be a negress, loving and cherish- 
ing and being loved and cherished by her black foster father 
and mother, and by the daughter and son of the couple, and 
sharing their joys and sorrow. 

The author paints a vivid picture of the life of the 
modern negroes; their weaknesses and their strength are 
sketched ; and the new sentiment of the whites toward them, 
as well as the old spirit of superiority and domination still 
entertained by many, are set forth in strong colors. All the 
best traits of the human character, kindness, disinterested- 
ness, self-sacrifice are portrayed as appearing in the humble 
cabin of the negro preacher. The preacher’s daughter, the 
eldest child of the family, is presented as a young woman of 
energy and resourcefulness educated in a negro college con- 
ducted by white women. On the death of her father she took 
up his work and organized a school for negroes. Out of her 
scanty means she sent her young white sister to a negro 
college which, like the institution of which she was a gradu- 
ate, had white women teachers; and the girl grew up a re- 
fined and gentle-natured young woman. 

The girl’s grandfather died, and in his last moments, 
struck with remorse, acknowledged her, and made a will in 
which he left her a sum of money. It was then that the 
young woman learned of her origin, and that she belonged 
to the white race. Now the girl’s foster relatives showed 
their Christian spirit; they rejoiced more than the girl 
herself, that she was the recognized scion of a prominent 
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white family, and advised her to put aside all thoughts of 
her life in the negro cabin and begin a new existence as a 
white person, 

And she left her Southern home for the teeming North, 
with its wealth and its education, its pictured equality of 
justice and its beckoning opportunity. She stopped in New 
York, there to work out a career for herself among white 
people. But she never forgot those to whom she owed so 
much. Ever and anon her thoughts reverted to the village 
where she had lived since leaving school, to the beloved 
black people who remained there, to the winding river, the 
white sand, the live oaks, the pines, the cypresses, the 
flowers. She defended the negro race whenever the con- 
versation turned on their alleged short-comings; and once 
when a crude young Southerner from Georgia, who was 
desperately in love with her, was particularly abusive of 
the people among whom she was reared, she turned fiercely 
on him, denying his statement and declared that he himself 
was “nothing but a cheap Georgia cracker.” Her young 
black brother came to New York and she found him there 
at work, and she loved him as of old. One day he sought 
her out to inform her that his mother was dying. He saw 
her walking with the Georgian, and in his haste to tell her 
the sorrowful news, he touched her on the arm. The punish- 
ment for his temerity was to be struck down like a dog by 
the Southerner. Others joined in the attack on the negro 
boy. Beaten and kicked until he lay unconscious his foster 
sister only saved his life by declaring that she also was 
colored and that he was her brother. 

She hurried South with her brother, and saw his mother 
die. Again she entered the white world, this time to be 
married to a young Southerner, her lover before she went 
North. Once more her self-sacrificing sister and brother 
effaced themselves and left their home and the village where 
thy lived, lest their presence in the neighborhood of their 
white sister might endanger her new position in the white 
world. 


The war has caused a great shifting of the negro popu- 
lation. The demand for workmen in the industrial centers, 
and the high wages paid there was the incentive that caused 
the wholesale migration to more desirable places of resi- 
dence. The South was the main sufferer and the North the 
gainer. In only a few other communities of the United 
States has the tide of color risen higher than in Pittsburgh. 
Here according to the census of 1920 there is a negro popula- 
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lation of 37,688, being an increase of 47.1 per cent since 1910, 
The white population is 550,301, the increase being only 8.3 
per cent. This decade has also brought about an advance 
in the social and economic life of the negroes in Pittsburgh. 
Activities formerly closed to them have been thrown open; 
new ambitions have been aroused. They have been drawn 
into a new mental atmosphere, new channels of thought 
have developed, an ever increasing number are reading the 
daily newspapers, more books are being taken by them from 
the public libraries, more of their children are attending the 
high schools, the University of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie 
School of Technology. New leaders have arisen who are 
pointing the way to the possibilities of the negro race. 

Newspapers have been established for them by men of 
their own race, and there are now two weekly newspapers 
published in Pittsburgh devoted to their interests, The 
Pittsburgh Courier which was founded in 1910, and The 
Pittsburgh American, the publication of which was begun 
in 1919. Both papers are edited by men who are either 
college graduates or attended schools of the higher order. 
The editor of The Pittsburgh Courier is Robert L. Vann 
who, while a Southerner by birth, is the product of Pitts- 
burgh, having graduated from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh, as well as 
from the law department of the last named institution; and 
he is also a member of the Allegheny County bar, and one 
of the assistant city solicitors of Pittsburgh. The editorial 
conduct of The Pittsburgh American is in the hands of 
Robert F. Douglas and William P. Young. The first named 
was formerly a school teacher, and is a graduate of the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute at Petersburg, 
Virginia, while the latter graduated from Lincoln University 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, and for some years has been Wel- 
fare worker for one of the large steel mills located in this 
district. And so far as can be observed neither of the papers 
are following in the train of Garvey, The Pittsburgh Courier 
on the contrary publishing only a few weeks ago, an article 
criticising certain phases of Garvey’s movement, 

An air of hopefulness pervades the columns of the two 
newspapers, and the condition and prospects of the negroes 
are set forth in glowing colors. The writers are staunch 
champions of the rights of the people of their race. They 
realize that an unusual amount of crime is prevalent at this 
time, but claim, at least by insinuation, that the negroes are 
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not more guilty, in proportion to their numbers, than the 
whites, and they resent the fact that whenever a negro is 
guilty of wrong-doing an account of his delinquency is bla- 
zoned forth in the daily newspapers in the boldest type and 
in the most conspicuous place in the paper. .A few weeks 
ago two white women living in the borough of Wilkinsburg 
claimed to identify a certain negro as having attempted to 
assault them, and one of them seizing a pistol made an 
effort to shoot the negro while at the hearing before the 
Justice of the Peace. The man was spirited away by the 
officers in charge, as it was feared that his life was in 
danger, from the mob which had collected. He re- 
mained in jail until the day of the trial, when the women 
admitted that they had been mistaken, and that he was not 
the man who had wronged them. Here was an occasion for 
The Pittsburgh Courier to vent its wrath. In glaring head- 
lines it set forth an account of the women’s retraction and 
told of the injustice done the accused man. 

The Pittsburgh American published an account of a 
brutal attack by two white men on a fourteen year old negro 
girl, the white miscreants being arrested, but receiving only 
comparatively light sentences, the intimation being that if 
a negro had been accused of committing such a crime 
against a white woman whether guilty or innocent, he would 
have at once been lynched. In almost every issue of the 
paper there are accounts of the lynching of negroes, and in 
one number there is a poem on the subject. Each verse con- 
tains a recital of some act of kindness done by negroes for 
whites, or of a wrong perpetrated by whites against negroes, 
the two following verses being characteristic of all: 

“When the North came sweeping southward 
Our freedom to proclaim, 
We stayed home to shield your loved ones; 
And you lynch us just the same. 


“For the wrongs done in the Congo 

Fair Belgium paid in shame; 

You saw her sacked and ruined, 

But you lynch us just the same.” 
The tone of injury and complaint disappears when the paper 
quotes from the sermon delivered by the Right Rev. Troy 
Beatty, coadjutor bishop of Tennessee, before a recent 
diocesan convention of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Tennessee, in which he said: 
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“There is no such thing as a color line in Christianity 
and the colored priest in our church stands before God on 
the same footing as the white priest. And we must show 
our Christianity to the Negro.” 

Reading matter of a somewhat different character is 
supplied to the negroes of Pittsburgh by The Compettitor, 
a monthly magazine, now in its second year. The magazine, 
like The Pittsburgh Courier, is edited by Robert L. Vann. 
It is said to circulate in nearly every state of the Union. In 
its pages are detailed the ideals and aspirations of the 
negroes. The aims of the magazine are proclaimed in the 
salutatory. 

“The Compettitor” says the editor, “comes before the 
reading world in answer to a pressing need for a journal 
national in scope, constructive in policy and replete with 
matter calculated to inspire the race to its best efforts in 
everything American.____ The negro_._._has caught the 
vision, and that vision must not be eclipsed through any 
failure of race leaders to lead in the right direction.____-_- 
Many are forsaking the older things for something new.__-- 
They are taking journals, magazines, papers and tracts of 
all kind, and they are reading them._____-_ He is thinking 
less of his color and more of his country and its opportu- 
nities. He is analyzing things for his own information. He 
is getting away from superstitions and dreams, he is ap- 
proaching facts with an anxiety. that spells an awakening.” 

This salutatory appears to be an exemplification of the 
new creed of the people of color in Pittsburgh. 

Among the contributors to the magazine are many of 
the leading men and women of color in the United States, 
and the best thought of the race is displayed in the writings 
and illustrations which appear in its pages. Also there are 
articles by white men and women. To the white reader the 
magazine opens a veritable mine of information regarding 
the activities of the negroes of the United States. In its 
pages we obtain a view of the colleges, the normal schools, 
the schools of economic and domestic science, the schools for 
nurses, in all of which the negro youth may obtain an edu- 
cation. There are pictures of the leaders of the colored race 
in every walk of life. We learn that the negroes have 
missionaries in Liberia, in Haiti, in South America; that 
there are negro business men who are conducting establish- 
ments of large proportions, that they conduct insurance 
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companies, that there are scientific farmers among them. 
We discover that in at least one state, Missouri, there is a 
negro Industrial Commission, appointed by the Governor in 
pursuance of an act of the legislature, the purpose being to 
devise means for the educational, moral and industrial 
betterment of the negroes; that there are leagues for teach- 
ing and developing business methods; that the Baptist ne- 
groes have a publishing house; that the negro women have 
a federation of women’s clubs; that in the recent presi- 
dential campaign negro women took a leading part on the 
Republican side, in nearly every state in the Union; also 
that in conjunction with their white friends the negroes 
are conducting what they call the National Urban League, 
with branches in many of the larger cities of the United 
States, the object of which is to promote the social welfare 
of their race, by securing work for the unemployed, in im- 
proving living conditions, health, education, thrift. 

In the magazine there are departments devoted to 
women, to health, to art, to music, to athletics, to base ball, 
to basket ball, to theatricals. Articles appear on sanita- 
tion. Not the least of the merit of the magazine lies in the 
character of its fiction. The poetry printed in its pages is 
more than mere jingle. An exquisite poem by the late Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet, which appears in one of 
the numbers of the magazines lends it a distinctive literary 
flavor and is worth reprinting. 


A Death Song. 
Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch ’Il go a-singin’ as it pass; 
An’ w’en I’s a-lying low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go, 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey; tek yo’ res ’at las’.” 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’ so quiet lak an’ cool, 
Whah de little birds in spring 
Ust to come an’ drink an’ sing, 
An’ de chillen waded on dey way to school. 


Let me settle w’en my shouldahs draps dey load 
Nigh enough to hyeah de noises in de road; 
Fu’ I t’ink de las’ long res’ 
Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de t’ings I ’s allus knowed. 
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DAT LIL’ BRACK SHEEP 
BY 
ETHEL M. COLSON* 


Po’ lil’ brack sheep what strayed erway, 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ de rain; 
An’ de Shepherd he say: “O hirelin,’ 
Go fin’ my sheep ergain.” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep is brack and bad.” 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
It de onlies’ lam’ he had. 


An’ he say: “O hirelin,’ hasten! 
For de win’ and de rain am col,’ 
dat lil’ brack sheep be lonesome 
Out dere so far fum de fol’, 
An‘ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep is weak and po’.” 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
He lub it des’ all de mo’. 


An’ he say: “O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de frost am’ bitin’ keen, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep des shiv’rin’, 
De storm an’ de blas’ between.” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep is ol’ an’ gray.” 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 


An’ he say: “O hirelin’ hasten! 
For de hail am beatin’ hard, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep git bruises 
*Way off fum de sheepfol’ yard.” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: “Oh Shepherd, 
Dat sheep is mos’ worn out.” 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
Des couldn’t be done widout. 
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An’ he say: “O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de winter is a’mos’ here, 

An’ dat lil’ brack sheep you shear it 

‘Till it’s po’ skin a’mos’ clear.” 

An’ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am a wuthless thing.” 

But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
It fair ez a princely king. 


An’ he say: “O hirelin’, hasten! 
Lo, here dey ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off fum de sheepfol’ 
Dat lil’ brack sheep ob mine.” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
De rest ob de sheep am here.” 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
He hol’ it de most’es’ dear. 


An’ he wander out dere in de darkness, 
W’ere de night wuz col’ an’ bleak, 

An’ dat lil’ brack sheep, he fin’ it, 

An’ lay it ergains his cheek. 

An’ de hirelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep came back ter me!” 

But de Shepherd, he smile laik de Lord he wuz— 

An’ dat lil’ brack sheep am me! 





*The poem appeared anonymously in The Independent many years 
ago, and there was considerable controversy as to the authorship 
before the name of the writer became public. Charles A. Dana, a 
critic of distinction, pronounced it the finest American poem that 
had ever come under his observation. 
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OVER THE OLD ROADS TO PITTSBURGH 
BY JOHN S. RITENOUR 





Up to 1785 the Forbes military road had been used for 
traffic and travel between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. It 
had been constructed to follow as straight a line as possible, 
without regard to steepness of hills or anything of that sort, 
and therefore in the course of time it became unsatisfactory 
as a road for non-military uses. It was altogether too hard 
on horses and vehicles. So in 1785 the Assembly made pro- 
vision for a new 60-foot road from the western part of Cum- 
berland county to Pittsburgh, a distance of more than 100 
miles, and appropriated $2,000 for the work—less than $20 
a mile. 

The surveying was done at once, and that part of the 
road east of Bedford was promptly approved in 1787. But 
it was not until May 26, 1790, that the survey for the part 
of the road between Bedford and Pittsburgh was sanctioned. 
It was opened to public use in 1791. This was known as the 
State road. 

It passed over Laurel Ridge and the Alleghany moun- 
tains on a line almost parallel with the later turnpike, Pack 
horses were used chiefly in traversing its route; and it was 
during its existence that pack-horse transportation reached 
its highest point. Nothing much more than merely cutting 
away the trees had been done in its construction. 

But still it was a valuable avenue of intercourse, and 
many thousands passed over it both ways before it fell into 
final disuse. A regular mail was carried over it by express 
riders in 1805. It was never piked, and except in dry seasons 
could not be used by vehicles. Much of the travel at that 
time back and forth between this city and Philadelphia, on 
both the State road and the succeeding turnpike, was done 
on foot. Covering 30 or more miles daily, a pedestrian could 
walk from one city to the other in 10 days, which was better 
time than the average pack horse made. Good inns were 
numerous along the route, and thus there was no lack of 
opportunities for food and shelter. 

CARRIAGE A CURIOSITY. 

The first carriage brought west of the mountains was 

by Col. Daniel Morgan, whom Congress had appointed Indian 
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agent in this section. The second carriage was brought in 
1783, mainly over the Forbes road, by Dr. Schoepf, a Ger- 
man physician and naturalist. He wrote an account of his 
trip, published in Germany in 1788, in which he said his 
carriage was a very great curiosity among the inhabitants 
of Western Pennsylvania along his ride. It excited the 
wonder of the dwellers in lonely cabins along the road, as 
well as the lively curiosity of the people of Pittsburgh, where 
it was the principal object of interest. 

“Many well-dressed gentlemen and highly adorned 
ladies came to the tavern to see it,” he says. 

In 1805-6 there was a regular line of primitive stages 
over the State road from Pittsburgh by way of Greensburg 
and Somerset to Chambersburg, there connecting with a 
stage route to Philadelphia. These carried the mail also, 
and to many Pittsburghers the line was a great convenience, 
A letter written in 1808 gives a traveler’s diary of his ride 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh over this road, the most 
curious item of which is that, when he reached Greensburg 
court was in session, and “an elephant was on exhibition in 
the town,” which was crowded. 

The journal of Mrs. Mary Dewees, who came over the 
State road in 1787, on her way to Kentucky, says of her 
stop in Pittsburgh: “Called on Mrs. Col. Butler and saw a 
very handsome parlour, elegantly papered and well fur- 
nished.” 

Mrs. Dewees had undertaken water travel from what is 
now the site of McKeesport to Kentucky by a boat which, 
she writes, was 70 feet long. Her room was 6 x 12, with a 
comfortable fireplace, and a bedroom partitioned off by 
blankets, “which was far preferable to the conditons in the 
cabins after crossing the mountains. We are clear of fleas, 
by which we were almost devoured when on shore.” 

THEN THE TURNPIKE. 

Of her departure from Pittsburgh Mrs. Dewees writes: 
“At 11 o’clock we dropped down the Ohio, ard at a distance 
of a mile had a full view of Capt. O’Harra’s summer house, 
which stands on the bank of the Allegheny river about 100 
yards from the bottom of their garden. It is the finest sit- 
uation I ever saw. They live in the upper end, or rather 
out of the town. Their house is in the midst of an orchard 
of 60 acres, the only one at the place, from the front of 
which they have a full view of the Monongahela and Ohio 
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rivers. At the close of the day we anchored at the lower 
point of McKees Rocks, under a large rock nearly 60 feet 
high having the appearance of just falling into the water.” 

The State road as an avenue of commerce with the east 
was followed by the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia turnpike, 
authorized by legislative act of February 24, 1806. The 
terminii were Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, the road already 
being in existence between Harrisburg and Philadelphia. It 
passed through Greensburg, Somerset, Bedford, Chambers- 
burg, Carlisle, Harrisburg, York and Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia. 

Another law authorized the Northern turnpike from the 
east to Pittsburgh. It crossed the mountains from the 
Frankstown branch of the Juniata river to the Conemaugh 
river, and thence over Westmoreand county to Pittsburgh. 
It was opened for travel in 1819, and the route it followed 
was about that which was known earlier as the Frankstown 
road. 

The rivalry between these two roads delayed the build- 
ing of both, as at that period the construction of one was 
about as much as the state should have undertaken. A 
statute providing generally for turnpikes had existed from 
1811, authorizing the governor to subscribe $300,000 to 
the stock of any turnpike company that should itself have 
raised $150,000. It was the anxiety chiefly to get this 
state subscription that caused the unfortunate rivalry be- 
tween the two companies that were building turnpikes to 
Pittsburgh, thus holding up the progress of the work. A 
committee finally named to decide which was the better of 
the two routes went over both and favored the southern- 
most. Popular subscriptions were received all along the 
line. The turnpike was finally completed in its entirety in 
1817-18, although it had been used here and there in sec- 
tions for more than a year. 


A FAILURE FINANCIALLY. 

It was a toll road, of course, and at each toll house was 
a pike or pole, swung across the road, to stop traffic. When 
a traveler paid his toll the pike was lifted and he could go 
on. This gave rise to the name “turnpike.” These tolls 
were designed, of course, to provide dividends for the stock- 
holders, but there never were any dividends. The state’s 
shares passed eventually to the ownership of private indi- 
viduals, and at last by an act of 1879, the burden of main- 
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taining the road was put upon the townships through which 
it passed. 

This turnpike was well and carefully built, notwith- 
standing but $450,000 was spent on its 200 miles, or $2,250 
a mile. It was 25 feet wide, with arched stone bridges of 
masonry over creeks and rivulets, and many of these are 
still in good condition. The bottom of the road consisted 
of large stones, laid according to the Telford plan, with a 
top covering of smaller stones, of blue rock and lime, the 
entire thickness of stone being about a foot and a half. 

This thoroughness of construction and the magnitude 
of travel over the road thoroughly impressed everyone with 
the idea of permanence, and hence the population fast in- 
creased all along the route. Many prosperous towns and 
villages sprang up. Houses of stone and brick were con- 
structed, many of which are still in use and most com- 
fortable. 


The traffic over this turnpike was very heavy. Forty- 
three miles east of Pittsburgh, on Chestnut ridge, the gate- 
keeper reported that the traffic of a year, ending May 31, 
1818, which was the first year after the completion of the 
road, amounted to this: 





Re oe ee ee ee ee 7,112 
NN REE EEE 350 
pO ae area 501 
Three-horse wenreies .....................- 105 
OO =e ee 281 
III SI oa ccs nant ealaoieionetioabi dias 2,412 
OS eee eee 2,696 
I I i ci ah deck ib igen nd 38 
Two-horse sleighs and sleds ---------------- 201 

TEE Ik TO ito: cies teicta bile cecil 38,599 


On some days as many as 90 wagons passed through 
one of the toll gates not far from Pittsburgh. Droves of 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs went over the road to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. The west raised more live stock 
than it needed, and the only place to market it was in the 
east, where it always commanded cash. A herd of cattle 
numbered about 150; sheep from 600 to 1,000; horses 20 to 
100. When a drover put up his cattle for the night anywhere 
on the pike he paid 3 cents a head for their pasture. They 
traveled from 10 to 12 miles daily, sheep about the same, 
horses more, hogs 8 to 10 miles. 
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THE CONESTOGA WAGON 


A day’s journey for a wagoner with a load averaged 
20 miles. He drove what was called a Conestoga wagon, 
whose bed was low in the center and high at each end. Over 
the bed were bows covered with canvas. The lower part of 
the bed was often painted blue and the upper part red. The 
canvas being white, the entire outfit made the national 
colors. Many teamsters were very proud of the jingling 
pear-shaped bells on a bow over the necks of their horses. 
The word “stogie,” describing a popular cheap cigar, is said 
to be derived from “Conestoga,” because it was at first 
home-made from home-grown tobacco, and being cheap and 
satisfactory became much in vogue among teamsters. From 
being a “Conestoga cigar” it became a “stogie.”” Whisky 
was plentiful everywhere along the pike, and any one who 
thirsted for it could quaff all he wanted at three cents a 
quaff. 


It took 56 hours to go from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
by coach, and the traveler was expected to snatch such sleep 
as he could get in the coach while on the way. The fare 
was $20; sometimes less, when the rivalry between the com- 
peting lines got sharp. For short distances the fare was 
8 cents a mile. About every 50 miles coaches were changed, 
the heavier ones being used on the mountain ridges between 
Ligonier and Chambersburg and the lighter ones on the 
levels. 


The United States mail line, which carried the mail, and 
the People’s Line, later changed to the Good Intent, were the 
names of the early companies that ran stages over the turn- 
pike. Two coaches left daily and two arrived. The first 
to depart in the morning left at 5 or 6 o’clock, and by 10 
o’clock was at Greensburg, three relays of horses having 
been employed. Two hours later Ligonier was reached for 
dinner ; distance, 50 miles. The end of the next 50 miles was 
Bedford, but the time required to reach that place was great- 
er, because two mountain ridges had to be climbed. The 
schedule of arrivals and departures all along the route was 
generally faithfully met, and travelers from Pittsburgh 
could safely rely on reaching Philadelphia in 56 hours. On 
the eastern end of the pike, where travel was greater, there 
were more than two stage lines. 
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RATES OF TOLL 

These stages were often driven at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, but the usual speed was six to eight miles, There 
were relays every ten or a dozen miles, when new horses 
were put in, and these replaced in turn with fresh ones at 
the next station. No stops were made day or night except 
at relays, postoffices and taverns. 

From Pittsburgh to Philadelphia the toll for a narrow- 
wheeled wagon and six horses was $29.30; for a broad- 
wheeled wagon and six horses, $19.20. The distinction was 
due to the difference in size of wheels. A broad-wheeled 
vehicle did not cut the pike as much as one with narrow tires. 

The coaches were accounted comfortable vehicles of 
travel, being trimmed, painted and ornamented in fine style. 
Coach trimmers and painters in those days were artists. 
When a stage came from their hands its exterior was ele- 
gantly and tastefully decorated. The interior cushions and 
backs were upholstered in leather or plush. There were 
three seats, each of which would hold three passengers. 
Beside the driver was a seat, which in fine weather was re- 
garded as the most desirable in the conveyance. On top of 
the stage, around which was a light iron guard about a foot 
high, others could sit if they did not mind some discomfort. 
When passengers were urgent a stage would sometimes 
accommodate 15, albeit it was designed for but 10, in addi- 
tion to the driver. 

The construction of the vehicle made comparatively 
easy riding. The body swung on leather supports, called 
thorough-braces, suspended from jacks on the front and 
rear axles. There were no springs. At the rear was a 
“boot” for carrying passengers’ baggage. The mail bags 
were usually under the driver’s seat. 

The horses for this service were selected with care, re- 
gard being had for strength, speed and endurance, as well 
as for form and showiness. The stronger animals were used 
in the hill country. The breeds, from which they generally 
sprung, all now extinct, were the Murat, Winflower, North 
Star and Hickory. 


ENJOYABLE TRAVELING THEN. 


The environment of these rides—the splendid vehicle, 
the dashing horses, the varying scenery, the stops for meals 
at fine country taverns, the anecdotes of drivers and the 
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notes of their horns, the speed contests between rivals, the 
long lines of teamsters with freight wagons, the shifting 
panorama of lively traffic all along the road—made a jour- 
ney on the old turnpike one of the most enjoyable episodes 
in life. But all this passed into history when the locomotive 
pushed its way to the forks of the Ohio. There is no more 
beautiful road in the country than the Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia turnpike, and it must have been a charm and a de- 
light, indeed, to the many thousands who passed over it on 
foot and in vehicles. 


The carrying out of Henry Clay’s idea of a National 
pike from Cumberland, on the Potomac river, through Som- 
erset, Fayette and Washington counties, Pennsylvania, to 
Wheeling, and then on through Ohio to Indiana and Illinois, 
aroused great opposition in Pittsburgh because it was be- 
lieved, and rightly, that the construction of this road would 
damage the trade and traffic of Pittsburgh. Results proved 
this to be the case. It diverted to Wheeling and Baltimore 
trade from the southwest that would have passed through 
this city, and thus justified the opposition which the project 
received from Henry Baldwin, who represented this county 
in Congress during the early stages of the scheme. The city 
sent all kinds of remonstrances to Washington against the 
construction of the national pike. Hostile meetings were 
held. But the road was built, all the same, and Wheeling 
thought “finis” had been written to the development of Pitts- 
burgh. An editor of the time printed in his Wheeling paper: 

“Poor old Pittsburgh! Your day is over. The 
scepter of influence and wealth is to travel to us.” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In time the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia turnpike suc- 
cumbed to the canal, and the canal in its turn to the railroad, 
So the successive routes of transportation from Pittsburgh 
to the east have been in their order as follows: The Forbes 
road, the State road, the Turnpike, the canal and the rail- 
road. To the latter will no doubt be added, after awhile, a 
road for automobiles, to transport both freight and passen- 
gers either for long hauls or short hauls, and maybe for both. 
Who can tell now? Auto transportation is in its infancy. 
Robert Fulton was pronounced crazy when he declared in 
Pittsburgh in 1811 that some day carriages would be drawn 
by steam power over the mountains. And long before that 
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Shakespeare had written, “There are stranger things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in our phil- 
osophy.” In the light of the achievements of modern in- 
vention no one would dare predict now what the future holds 
for the auto-carriage when the people have made roads good 
everywhere. 

About 1850, when timber was very plentiful, the build- 
ing of plank roads got to be quite a fad in this region. Three 
sleepers of plank 12 to 14 feet long were laid lengthwise. 
Lumber was so abundant and cheap, and labor likewise, that 
roads, which were toll roads, of course, were thought to be 
good investments for capital not otherwise engaged. For 
awhile this made a fine road, but at last sun and water 
warped the timbers, and in the end a plank road got to be 
looked upon as a thing of scorn—nothing meaner for travel. 
Planks were pulled out and left along the road sides. 

The first plank road in this locality was built in 1849, 
seven miles long, from the head of Federal street, Allegheny, 
to within a mile of Perrysville. Another was built at the 
same time between Allegheny and Butler. One in 1851 to 
Braddock. Others were the Temperanceville and Nobles- 
town road, the Allegheny and Manchester road, the New 
Brighton road, one through East Liberty north to Apollo, 
and the longest of all from Pittsburgh up the Monongahela 
and Youghiogheny rivers to West Newton, and from there 
across Westmoreland and Somerset counties to join the 
National pike at Cumberland. 
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PETITION ADDRESSED TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA ASKING FOR THE CREATION 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 





To the Honourable The Representatives Of The Freemen Of 
The Commonwealth Of Pennsylvania In General As- 
sembly Met. The petition of sundry inhabitants of the 
Counties of Westmoreland and Washington 

Humbly sheweth 
that your Petitioners have seen the Bill published for con- 
sideration entituled, “An Act for erecting part of Westmore- 
land and Washington Counties into a seperate county.” We 
are pleased to find the honourable house have given time 
to those Inhabitants who wish to be included in the new 
county, to make their sentiments and situation known to the 
house upon this subject. Your petitioners conceive by the 
limits specified in the before mentioned bill your honours 
were not so well acquainted with the situation of the Country 
adjacent to Pittsburgh as to fix the bounds which ought to 
designate the new county with that precision the importance 
of the subject requires, and as we are unanimously of an 
opinion your honours wish to lay out the county so (torn) 
make the same convenient to its Inhabitants and without 
injuring either Washington or Westmoreland Counties. 

Your petitioners with due submission beg leave to give your 

honours information of what we humbly conceive to be the 

proper bounds of the new County VIZ BEGINNING at the 
mouth of Racoon Creek where it empties into the Ohio, 
thence up the middle of the said creek to White’s Mill, thence 
along a new cut road to Armstrong’s Mill on Miller’s Run, 
thence in a direct line to the mouth Mingoe Creek where it 
empties into the Monongahela River, thence up the middle of 
said River to the line of Fayette County, thence along said 
line to the mouth of Jacob’s creek on Youghioganey river, 
thence in a direct line to Cavet’s Mill on Brush creek, from 
thence a direct line to where Forbes’ old road crosses Turtle 
creek and from thence a direct line to the mouth of the Kis- 
kamenitis where it empties into the Allegany river, thence 
up to the middle of said River to the line of Northumberland 
county at the mouth of the Conowago river, thence up the 
middle of said River to the Northern boundary of this state. 
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If the said river shall extend so far and if not then from 
the said River to a line due north to the said Northern 
boundary, thence along the said Northern boundary west- 
ward to the Western boundary of this state thence down the 
said boundary southerly to the Ohio river aforesaid thence 
up the middle of the said River to the place of beginning. 
The above described bounds will give general satisfaction to 
every Inhabitant in the two Counties, excepting a few inter- 
ested persons and those who make it their business to object 
to every measure for the public good, besides it will be much 
nigher and more convenient for every person living within 
the before mentioned bounds to go to Pittsburgh to Courts 
or market than to Washington or Greensborough, having 
the advantage of the different waters leading to Pittsburgh 
to transport ourselves and produce. At the same time we 
are obliged to attend Courts of justice either as suitors, 
jurors, or witnesses, we can carry our produce with us, with 
which we can pay our court charges and Tavernkeepers Bills, 
and also procure such necessaries as we want for the use of 
our families. This a matter of great importance to us who 
at present are labouring under many difficulties for the want 
of Cash to patent our Lands and pay our Taxes. Your 
petitioners humbly conceive that the laying off a county 
with respectable bounds will greatly advantage the inhabit- 
ants of the three counties, the greater number of Inhabit- 
ants in a county makes the county town the Richer. This 
induces persons of wealth to Become citizens, and conse- 
quently a greater consumption of produce. Pittsburgh the 
Capital of the western country is intended by nature for a 
place of consequence from its situation at the confluence of 
two large Rivers that glide through an extensive and fertile 
country. This will induce a great number of persons 
(mutilated) it, it will also increase the value of all the 
lands within the reach of that market, and also bring for- 
ward at an earlier period the sale of the state lands, and the 
settlement of that part of the country northward of Pitts- 
burgh. Your petitioners humbly conceive that it is the in- 
tention of your honours to accomodate the Inhabitants of 
the new county with such bounds as will make it more con- 
venient for them to attend the courts of justice at Pittsburgh 
than at any other place, and we are happy to inform your 
honours that everyone residing within the before mentioned 
bounds will find it more convenient to go to Pittsburgh than 
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to any other place. Your petitioners beg leave to inform 
your honours that we do not mean to dictate to the honorable 
House, when we mention the bounds, but only as matter of 
information, and this we have thought incumbent on us as 
the persons who are immediately concerned in the conse- 
quences that are to ensue from the determination of the 
house. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your 
honours would be pleased to enact a law for erecting a part 
of Westmoreland and a part of Washington counties into a 
seperate county upon the principles of liberality and justice 
and your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray etc. 
Westmoreland, February 15th, 1787. 





John Ormsby 
Samuel Barr 
Isaac Craig 
Robert Galbraith 
Geo. Adams 
Rich.d Butler 
Geo: Thompson 
Wm. Tilton 
Hugh Ross 
John Scull 

Jno. Gibson 
David Duncan 
John Boyd 
Wm. Butler 
Jno. Wilkins 
Jn: Finley 
Stepn Bayard 
Geo. Wallace 
Wm. Greenough 
Nathl. Bedford 
A. Fowler 
John Brown 
Geo. Cochran 
Wm. Weisthoff 
Adam Sharp 
Nehemiah Sharp 
John Clark 
William Sutton 
Bart. Harvey 
Samuel Kerr 
Adam Waltr 
Stephen Cisna 
James Scott 
Josiah Wynn 
Wm. Roseberry 
Stephen Cranford 
Tho, Jackson 
Fauntley Muse 
Joseph Philips 
Jno. Richardson 
Jno. Stokes 
Tho. Carter 


John Canter 

Wm. Cassaday 
John Persons 
Ezek. Shelkint 
Wm. Cecil 

Wm. Hawking 
George Fraser 
Dinnis Feris 
Elias Williams 
Hugh Hofferman 
David Coventry 
Wm. McDonald 
Johan Rukert 
Henry Taylor 
Matthew Phoenix 
Frederick Retkain 
John Ward 

Jos. Ashton 

Jno. Ward 

James Morrison 
And. Jeffries 
James Grant 
Joseph Lowry 
Wm. MacMillan 
Tho. Hill 

Thomas McGinney 
Wm. Christofor 
P. Murphy 
Robert Bratherton 
Hugh C. Seeley 
Wm. Collins 
John Collins 

Wm. Lettemy 
Wm. Evarts 
Joseph Newton 
John Bailery 
Robart Brotherton 
Charles Richards 
J. S. Monceau de Brugealt 
Philip Eberhart 
John Goeer 
Benjamin Richards 
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Gorg Altman 

Peter his mark Allon 
John Dehuff 

John Walton 

John Craig 

John McClure 

Jas. Munrou 

John his mark Gordon 
Edward Murphy 
John Brackney 
James Martin 

Jas. Beaty 

Arthur Withney 
Daniel Showhan 
John Kennedy 
William Kennedy 
William Reno 

John Kerr 

Jas. McDermat 
Jas. Richardson 
Thomas Williams 
Alexr. Long 

Daniel Herbert 
Martin McKean 
Henry Hurst 
James (undecipharable) 
James Stewart 
Robt. Johnson 
Henry Meddleswart 
Obediah Holmes 
Robert Shawhan 
Jno. Saviers 
Andw. Mitchell 
Isaac McMichael 
John McMichael 
Adam Keller 

John Phillips 

John Nisbett 
Bartholomew Dinnis 
Joseph McDowell 
Thomas Lownsdale 
Jacob Wyant Junr. 
Thos. B. Patterson 
Charles Smith 
Alexander Swan 
William Long 

Jno. Wallace 
Daniel Keisther 
Nathaniel Patterson 
Robert Thompson 
Jas. Hamilton 
John McKee 
Michael Keisther 
John Boggs 

Thos. Lapoley 
James McKinney 
John Wilson 

Oliver Elliot 
James Muller 


Joshua Long 
James Buody 
Eadward Coile 
William Studart 
James Erwin 
David Kennedy 
Henery Shever 
Robt. Bryarly 
James Rutherford 
John Johnston 
John Scott 
Dunning McNair 
Peter Parchment 
William Heppner 
Saml. Sinclair 
James Reed 
John Smith 
Jacob Hook 
James Patten 
John Denney 
William Orbito 
Jsmes Henry 
Joseph Luistarel 
Robert Ramage 
James Reed 
William Sutton 
Thomas Ramage 
Thomas Wilson 
James Burns 
Isaac Bennet 
John Tradle 
James Casey 
James Flacanaghan 
Jacob Dixon 
Bartholomy Garry 
Samuel Sample 
Hanes Daussman 
Wm. Reed 
Abraham Stallions 
Geo. Kelly 
John Stille 
Edward Pall 
Thos. Craig 
James Wallace 
John Bever 
* ( ) Crawford 
John Gallaher 
James Gray 
+( ) MeMillan 
P. Tannehill 
John Hardrin 
Jos. Tannehill 
Robert Patteson 
John Patterson 
Cha. Wilkins 
John Warner 
David Boies 
John Rammage 
George Sipes 
*Original torn. 
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James (his mark) Reed 
William Richey 
Petter Cuthwright 
Robert McFarland 
James Williamson 
Arthur Gardner 
Jame. Littell 

John McElland 

John Collons 

Alex. Mc.Cadams 
Nathaniel Points 
Nick Welsh 

Geo, Mitchell 

Jno. Meek 

Timothy Keen 
Ephraim Herriott 
George Herriott 
Allen Boys 

Jas. (his mark) Miller 
Jost Weibel 

Me. Lacasiagne 
John Dunning 

John Gill 

Thomas Gorham, Jr. 
Gorg Bromaugh 
Nathaniel] Cotton 
Jas. Thompson 

Edw. Thompson 
Jno. McGruger 
Francis McElwain 
William Thompson 
Peter Rockafellar 
James Hillman 
Christian Maurer 
Jacob Meyers 
Alexander Dunlap 
Henry Edwarts 
Johannes Bernhart 
John Martin 

John Clemmens 
Elaxander McCaullester 
Adam Laten 

Wm. McMillen 
Johan Georg Lichtenberger 
Christoph McMahon? 
Eng. Wilkeson 
Andreas Trukenbrott 
Wm. Boniface 

Lang McClara 

Adam Matter 

John Barr 

William Boon 

James Farrel 

James Fleming 
William Funk 
Samuel Ferguson 
We. McCoy 

Jas. Dinsmoore 

Hugh Knox 


Daniel Craig 
John Armstrong 
Adam Funk 
George Fay 
Hugh Rippey 
Johann Grun 
William Jones 
Leaven Phillips 
Wilhelm Graf¢ 
Matthew }eery 
Mark Deery 
John Dobin 
Hugh Gardner 
John Cowan 
James Gill 
Nobel Wilkin 
Roger Sweeney 
Richard Spence 
Jno. Gibson 

Jas. Gibson 

John Fatterson 
Joseph Patterson 
David Updegraff 
Daved Saven 
James Williamson 
John Giben 
Samuel Colhoun 
Andrew Watson 
William Watson 
William Rodman 
Tho. Martin 
James Seal 
Denis O Bryan 
Robert Burns 
Jams Banden 
Josef Reed 

Saml. Todd 
Ebenezer Gallohar 
Amos Wilson 
Wm. Stall 

Michl. Brown 
Richard Sparrow 
John Ball 
William Tiddball 
John Clifford 
Benj. Kuykendale 
Nicholas Bausman 
Alex Steel 

John Metzger 
John Meckcleman 
James Bevard 
George Adams 
Joseph Mcollogh 
Robt. Snotgrass 
Saml. Blackmore 
Charles Allison 
Thomas Redmon 
Thos. Neilly 
William Fife 
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John Ross 
George Justus 
Jno. Henry 
William Boggs 
Samuel Barbur 
David Fulton 


John Lewis Dupeintheavre 


William Sanderson 
Jacob Ferree 
John McLaughlin 
Jacob Miller 
William Wightman 
Simon Fletcher 
John McDowel 
David Calhoon 
Henry Shavin 
John Powel 
James Elliott 
John Small 
Augustin Leibhart 
James Coelter 
John Forgey 
Saml. SinClair Junr. 
Samul Glass 
Andrew Patterson 
Mabray Evans 
Andw. McClure 
William McKee 
Wm. McGill 

John Elliot 
Matthew Wigfield 
Thomas Frauni 
Henry Reichard 
Thomas Hamilton 
Hugh Davidson 
William Hamilton 
Thomas Murdoch 
Hams Murdock 
Ebenezer Magoffin 
John Kerlisle 
Frances Willson 
Benjamin Bennit Juner 
Benjamin Bennit 
Samuel Tailor 
Thos. Sands 
Hugh McDannall 
Stephen Gruner 
John Williams 
Jno, Carnaghan 
John Crowder 
Abraham Bennett 
Geo. McCully 
Nat. Irish 

Tho. Marten 

Wm. Ryan 

James Ryan 

Saml. Crage 
Steward Wilkins 
Jams. Willis 


Wm. Wilkins 
Thomas Ross 

James Ross 

John Armstrong 
Robt. McMahon 
Henry Spicer 

Joseph Hunter 
Charles Duke 

James Ilarosh 

Micl. MsAlhaney 
Michael Lackgaejagne 
Thos. Morten 
Richard Sparrow 
Charles) Durkin 
Marmoduke Lochtin 
John Smith 
*/( Turck 
McDonald 
eny 
Trotten 
amelon 
Selly 
MacDonald 
Betty 
English 


) 
Migllan 
McCrary 
Crary 
* ( Brothers 
Charles Darner 
Richard Flocks 
Mathias Broker 
William McCoy 
Jacob Wise 
William Hall 
John Morrison 
John MeNall 
Caspear Bowman 
Jno. Williams 
Jno. Grubbs 
Ehli Power 
William Lowrey 
John Leeth 
James Reed 
Welden Reagen 
Saml. McKay 
Abdiel McLure 
William Black 
Charles Duke 
Petter McAcheney 
Daniel McDonald 
Isaac Young 
John Waltor 
James Chambers, H. Constable 
Isaac Whitaker 
Jas. Whitaker 
Aaron Whiteker 
Jno. Clevedance 


x 
~ 
ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee” 


*Original torn. 
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Charls Morgan 
Thomas Fisher 
Thomas McKuntzer 
Geo. Bowers 
Thomas Daugherty 
James Daugherty 
Robert Jackson 
John Marie 

Tho. Garvin 

Jno. Irwin 

Wm. Irwin 

Jacob Stone 
Philip Everhart 
Dinnis Kenedy 
Alexr. Fife 

Robt. Phillip 
Isaac Morton 
William Hibbs 
James Smith 
Mich McChristey 
Wm. Clererichs 
Thos. Wilkins 
Saml. Duncan 
Ezekiel Boggs 
Morris Melone 
John Tinny 

Allex Downie 
Jos. Gardner 
William Gill 
Patrick Riley 
John McClure 
Abraham Pyott 
Wm. Wilson 
Jacob Springer 
Geo. Wallace Junr. 
Edward Smith 
Joseph Couch 
Thos. Parker 
Andw. Boggs 
Wm. Driver 

Wm. Chadwick 
Thomas Greenough 
Devereux Smith 
Owen Newman 
Wm. Amberson 
Saml. Sample 
Taos Colhoon 
Joseph Gelln 
Alexander Nagely 
Thomas Chambers 
Alexd. MeNickell 
James Lucky 
David White 
David Watson 
Willm. Story 
Renjamin Chambers 
Wm. Christy, Jr. 
Ino. Robinson 

H. Readmarg 
Henry Ewalt 


Henry Hoglin 
Jacob (his mark) Dixon 
James Mellen 
Abner McMahan 
David Dunfield 
Martin Cox 

James Semple 

Geo. Burns 

David Leviston 
Thomas Watson 
James Hearns 

John Hays 

Robt. Wilson 
Andrew MCausland 
John Kinkaid 
Thos. Scott 
Alexander Watson 
Jacob Haymaker 
James Kelly 
Benjamin Vanderslice 
John Millikin 
James Kennedy 
William Baughan 
James McMalluem 
David Kennedy 
Henry Wolf 

John Stewart 
Joseph Kerr 
James Kennedy 
Thomas Hogg 
Joseph McDermutt 
Isaac Miller 
William Davidson 
John Stees 

John Neel 
Abednego Davidson 
John Patch 

John Carr 

William Black 
John Kinkead 
Robert McKee 
James McPherson 
Robert Henderson 
Henry Wood 
Sanders Snoodgrass 
James Snoodgrass 
William McLaughlin 
Waidlock Neges 
Thomas Finney 
Saml. Cunningham 
John Shields 

Thos. Dunlap 

John Laudbough 
William Powell 
Joshua Davidson 
William Reed 
James Turk 

Alexr. Barr (his mark) 
Wm. Daugherty 
Sal. Young 
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John Miller 

James Patton 
Robert Berken 
Ebenezer Patton 
David Hill Senr. 
Mikle Strain 
Samuel Hill 

David Hill 

James Rice 

Clemens Rice 

Daniel Roberts 
William Murphy 
Jno. Murphy 

Patrick McDaneld 
Abraham Dean 
Samuel Bar 

Hugh Quigley 
George Bowers 

Jno. Rice 

William Deen 

Jno. Bare 

Samuel Barr 

Jno. Breckeney 
Mathias Breckeney 
Robt. Barr 

Dal. Lenerd 

Robt. Lenerd 

David Crutchson 
Drenkin Rubsin 
Jams. Norish 

Isiah Ryan 

Samuel McNear 
Benjamin Kyzar 
Arthur Brown 
James Bows 

Jacob (his mark) Burkheart 
William Black 
Thomas Black 
Thomas Davidson 
Henry Fisher 

Robert Black 

James Cameron 
John McFall 
§ Lemon 
John (his mark) McDonald 
John Cameron 
Alexander McDonald 
Hennery Small 
Henry McElener 
James Thompson 
Thomas Christy 
Hennery Kincaid 
William McFarrick 
Timothy Bunderskull 
John Titus 

David Betty 

John Walter 
James Chambers 


William Willson 
Charles Willson 
Henry McMin 
John Edward 
Matthew Mcormal 
John Jacks 
James Wilson 
John Duffy 
William Broday 
Murdeah McLoud 
Daniel Grahams 
James Willson 
Wm. Wilkinson 
Nichs. Neil 
Matthew Willson 
James Colhon 
John Saynts 
James Lawless 
Wm. Irwin 
Dinnis Kennedy 
John Innes 

Saml. Morison 
John Reed 
Samuel Shreve 
Isreal Moorcroft 
John Glass 
Michel (his mark) McChristhe 
Hugh Sterling 
Adam Funk 
Patrick McFarlen 
John Miller 
Benjamin Wilson 
Robert Shanehan 
Isaac Williams 
William Redman 
George Sill 

Jos. Fisher 

Isaac Drewmore 
Samuel Calhoun 
John Smallshott 
Frederick Clevedence 
William Dick 
Willm. Earl 
John Boggs 
James Robertson 
John Plash 
Isack McBrice 
John Wilson 
Thos. Hilldrooth 
Robt. Calhoon 
Joseph Thornell 
Oliver Ormsby 
Robt, Thompson 
Charles Morgan 
Robt. Heeton 
Jessie Kirkpatrick 
James Pride 
Charles Matthews 


§In the original the name Lemon appears under the name McFall 


as is indicated. 
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Borg. Lippincott 
Jonathan Pew 
John Shinn 

John DeHuff 
George Merton 
John St. Clair 
Daniel McHenry 
John Orr 
Frederick Byerly 
David Morris 
Willm. Ludly 
Peter Gainer 
Jno. Johnston 
Mickl. Arclebee 
John Housheton 
Thos. Wylie 
Robt. Hawthorn 
Robert Templeton 
Robert Cerney 
John Connor 
James Scott 
Thomas Scott 
David Scott 
Rodrick Fraser 
Richard Sparrow 
Wm. Clark 

Wm. Braden 
Joseph Wearholds 
Andrew Simons 
Edward Watson 
James Horner 
William Carr 
James Hawthorn 
Reynard Smith 
Andrew Robertson 
Jas. Robinson 
William Freeman 
Simon Small 
Philip Fronts 
John McCollogh 
Rob. (his mark) McGinnes 
Benjamin Powell 
James Powell 
John McKeen 
Amos Gristin 
James McKeen 
Johannes Zartner 
Jas. Myar 

Robt. Henderson 
Arthur Boorns 
James Boorns 
Patrick Moore 
John Thompson 
Robert Kinnidy 
Danl Carmichael 
John Carmichael 
Maekel Barckman 
Alexander Carson 
William Carson 
Isaac Williams 


John Frew 

Thos. Williams 
John Williams 
Wm. Williams 
Alexander Frew 
John Boyd 

Zac, Burden 

John Carle 

Isaac Lane 
George Gaunce 
Joseph Robinson 
James Calwell 
Patrick Armer 
Hackai Sliden 
William Wilson 
William Daugherty 
Jobe Hardy 

John Hill 

Mat. Hurley 

John Barr 

John McCormick 
Joseph Currey 
Thos. Horsfiel 
Conrad Neubeidel? 
William Boggs 
Christian Harseoh 
George Evans 
Daniel Shewhen 
Jno. Shaver 
James Finney 
William Finney 
Hugh McCoy 
Francis Kirkpatrick 
James Thompson 
William Barr 
James Richardson 
Robert Sanders 
John Dull 

Joshua Meeks 
John Meeks 

John Phrdy 
William Boyd 
Alexander Spiars 
Robert Lyons 
John Evans 

Jchn Morgan 

John Ormsby Junr. 
Jacob Haymaker Junr. 
Charles Brooks 
John Willson 
Isaac Walker 
Robert Holms 
Isaac Israel 
Robard Hall 
Steeven Hol 
James Hol 
William Holl 

John McBride 
James Biars 
Geeden Miler Junr. 
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Geeden Miler 
Robt. Miler 
Robt. Hain 
Robt. Hutchuson 
William Rast 
John McEbeen 
Edward McClaughlon 
Seth Bryan 

Ben Clenenger 
William Roberts 
Anthony Evens 
Samuel Hulen 
Samuel Garety 
-Danel Swany 
Jas. Wilkinson 
Wm. Asqua 
Sam. Martain 
James Martain 
James Cissna 
Eliru Powell 
Jas. Anderson 
Thomas McKee 
James Huey 
James Fisher 


James Thomson 
Samuel McClure 
Samuel Ev(ans)? 
James Guffy 
John McLean 
Danl Britt 
Edw. Ward 
Thos. Gibson 
Jno, Lockart 
Wm. Duurragh 
Wm. Christey 
Archd. Reid 
James Carr 
Charles Bell 
Charles Forgu 
Jas. McLelland 
Pattrick McCartney 
Thos. Sampson 
Isac McConel 
Willm. White 
Hugh Nichehole 
William Powell 
James Wilson 
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THE PILGRIMS IN AMERICA 
BY 
DR. SAMUEL B. McCORMICK* 





The basic facts upon which rest all the books which 
have been written concerning the Pilgrims in England, in 
Holland, and in America, are found in Bradford’s “History ~ 
of the Plymouth Plantation.” Every American who cares 
for his country’s history and for his country’s future should 
have some knowledge of these facts. While it is not possible 
for me to dwell at length upon them this evening, and not 
desirable if it were possible, yet it is proper to review them 
briefly in order to understand the historical significance of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth three centuries ago. 

I. The Pilgrims in England and in Holland. 

The Reformation in Europe in the Sixteenth Century 
was an epoch in human history. The posting by Luther of 
the ninety-five theses on the door of the church at Witten- 
berg in 1517 furnishes a convenient starting point of this 
great movement, in process many years before and carried on 
to completion in many years following. The names of Luther 
and Melancthon, of Erasmus and Zwingli, of Calvin and 
Knox, together with many others only slightly less familiar, 
are synonomous with the Reformation. No matter what may 
be the opinion of any individual regarding the movement, 
or regarding the character and personalty of any one of 
the reformers, the movement itself was a tremendous up- 
heaval in both government, society and church, out of which 
have come conditions governmental, ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional and social which prevail today. The leaders in this 
movement were men of marked individuality, both in intel- 
lect and in conviction, and the people who followed these 
leaders out of the Roman Church to form what has ever 
since been called the Protestant Church, were men of like 
intellectual and moral conviction. It was inevitable that 
there should come not only a Protestant Charch, but that 





*Address delivered before the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on December 7, 1920. 
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the very fidelity to conscience which gave these men their 
power should also result in a splitting up of the Protestant 
Church into many opposing and warring denominations. 
The very thing which made the Reformation possible was 
the thing also which made denominations inevitable. How- 
ever much we might wish today that these denominations 
should now come together to form a united Protestant 
Church, we recognize the fact that as long as these con- 
victions, which are often-times convictions regarding non- 
essentials, actually continue, it will be difficult to unite 
sects and groups into one compact and highly organized 
Protestant Church. 

In England the situation which was general throughout 
Germany, Switzerland and the Netherlands, was even more 
pronounced. The new liturgy adopted in England almost 
necessarily contained much of what had been familiar in 
the Roman Church. While this was both natural and harm- 
less, it was certain that the intensity with which men 
accepted the new faith should make them critical of any- 
thing which savored of what they called Popery, and there- 
fore, for them, these things became anathema. As always 
happens, some of the men who objected to these remnants 
of Catholicism were content to utter their protest within 
the body of the established church. Others of them felt 
that they could not continue conscientiously within the 
church, and separated themselves, therefore, from it. The 
one party were known as Puritans, and the second party 
we know as Separatists—and later as Pilgrims. 

As we may fix the beginning of the Reformation in 
1517, although it actually began long before, so we may 
fix the beginning of this Puritan movement in the Act of 
Uniformity, passed by the English Parliament in 1559, one 
year after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

Professor Davis S. Schaff, of our Western Theological 
Seminary, in an interesting article on “The Pilgrims—Their 
Spiritual Ancestry and Descendants,” published in the Pres- 
byterian Banner of November 18, explains quite clearly the 
significance of this Act of Uniformity, and its effect upon 
the development of the church in England. 

Queen Elizabeth would tolerate no opposition, even 
though many of the bishops, including her favorites, were 
against her. Her personal popularity, her intellectual vigor, 
and the success of her reign enabled her to carry out her 
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will almost completely. Ministers who refused on the Sab- 
bath to use the exact service prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer were, on the second offense, suspended 
from the ministry, and on the third, imprisoned for life. 
Even to speak slightingly of the Book, if persisted in, in- 
volved the forfeiture of their goods. It was inevitable, 
because of the character and highly developed conscience 
of many of the Protestants, that they should protest vigor- 
ously against such high-handed procedure, and a large group 
of people so protesting became known as the Puritans. 

Things moved along until the accession of James VI of 
Scotland, (James I of England), who not only approved of 
everything which had been done in the preceding reign, 
but who heaped ridicule as well as reproaches upon the men 
in the church who insisted upon thinking for themselves, 
and upon obeying the dictates of their conscience. 

It is unnecessary in this place to follow the streams of 
dissent. One, Presbyterian, which finally got control in 
England at the Westminister Assembly, 1643-1648, and the 
other called Independency in England and known in this 
country as Congregationalism, both trod a rough and rugged 
road in England, with the rise of even other denominations, 
chiefly the Methodists, Baptists, etc., have still to fight for 
proper recognition in the face of the Established Church, 

The little group of Independents, known to us as Pil- 
grims, had a still more difficult road to travel. Separating 
themselves from the church as they did, they were subject 
to every form of espionage, compelled to worship in secret 
and to endure every form of persecution. The center of 
these was in that part of England in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire, chiefly in the towns of Gainesboro, 
Austerfield, Bawtry, Scrooby and Babworth. Governor 
Bradford was born at Austerfield, only a mile from Bawtry, 
which is on the Great Northern Railway, 150 miles from 
London. The Pilgrim church may be said to have been born 
at Scrooby, a mile south of Austerfield. Its founder was 
Elder William Brewster. The names of Brewster and Brad- 
ford figure largely, not only in the beginning in the region 
of Scrooby, but also in Holland and in America. 

William Bradford, yeoman, withdrew from the Estab- 
lished Church at Austerfield because he could not conscien- 
tiously remain. He was baptised by Rev. Henry Fletcher 
about 1590. He was only 17 when the church decided to 
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move to Holland. By the law of 1598 such migration was 
forbidden. Several attempts were made to leave secretly, 
but were frustrated. In 1608 the attempt was partially 
successful, though only a part of those ready to embark 
actually got on board. The rest were dispersed. One by 
one, however, they followed, until a goodly number had 
reached the land of refuge. 

Rev. Richard Clyfton and Rev. John Smith, both Cam- 
bridge men, were in charge of the congregations in England. 
Mr. Smith became the pastor at Amsterdam, where dissen- 
tions broke out, and where we need not follow. The first 
gathering place was in Amsterdam, but doubtless because 
of these dissentions, a group of constantly increasing size 
came to the historic city of Leyden. There they settled; 
there they established their homes; there they established 
their church, and there John Robinson ministered to them. 
These were largely, perhaps almost wholly, Scrooby people. 

We need not spend much time in describing the twelve 
years of the Pilgrims in Holland. There, after some arrests 
in the beginning at the instance of England, they enjoyed 
perfect freedom and perfect security. They were indus- 
trious, and they added to the industrial wealth of their 
adopted country. Holland was the one country of Europe 
at that time in which religious liberty was nearly perfect. 
If this had been all the Pilgrims desired, doubtless there 
they would have remained, would have mingled with the 
Dutch people, and after a while would have been lost in the 
current of Dutch national life. It was their very fear of 
this thing, as well as their love for England and her insti- 
tutions, which made them dissatisfied in Holland, and caused 
them to think of finding a new home where they would not 
only have liberty, but where they could plant the institutions 
of the country they loved. Nevertheless, the generous wel- 
come Holland extended to them, and the fine toleration of 
opinion which Holland exhibited to them, left its mark upon 
the Pilgrims, and continued to be an influence with them 
throughout the rest of their history. 


II. The Pilgrims in America. 


It was Carver, Cushman, and Brewster, three of the 
most influential men of the Leyden church, who were sent 
to England to negotiate for the migration to America. It 
was necessary to have money, and therefore it was neces- 
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sary to make the enterprise a commercial one in this aspect 
of it. These negotiations were finally successful and the 
time came, in 1620, when a selected group of the Leyden 
church prepared to sail for England and thence to America. 
That last day in Leyden on which John Robinson preached 
the farewell sermon, a day of prayer and a day of tears, 
must have remained forever a tender memory, both with 
those who stayed in Leyden and those who went to America. 
Ardently as John Robinson wished to go it was his duty to 
remain. What he did for them, however, noble man and 
faithful pastor that he was, had much to do with the success 
of the new settlement across the seas. 

At Plymouth several attempts were made to sail with 
the two vessels, the Mayflower and the Speedwell. Always 
something happened, however, to the Speedwell, doubtless 
because the Captain, as well as some of the people were 
fearful of the voyage across the stormy Atlantic. Finally 
a selection was made, and those who were determined to go 
because they wanted to go were crowded upon the May- 
flower, which finally sailed on the sixth day of September. 
The vessel landed at Plymouth on the 11th of November. 
On April 5, 1621, the Mayflower returned to England. What 
became of the Mayflower, finally, we do not know. The next 
November the Fortune arrived, with 35 passengers who, 
by reason of the scarcity of food, were a liability rather 
than an asset, but with the bettering of conditions new 
arrivals continued until the Plymouth plantation was firmly 
established. 

The story of the early days is familiar to all readers 
of American History, and need not here be recapitulated :— 
the signing of the compact of government on shipboard 
on November 11; the expeditions into the interior; 
the meetings with the Indians, their perils and their 
friendships; the sickness in the cold and distress of the 
first winter, carrying off practically one-half of the people; 
the discovery of corn, which enabled them to plant and 
gather the first harvest; the more abundant harvest in 
1623, celebrated in the now historic Thanksgiving, fore- 
runner of the national Thanksgivings of these latter days; 
the troubles with the parent company in England in the 
settlement of indebtedness, which was finally accomplished 
fully and satisfactorily; the difficulty of the communistic 
state, which seemed necessary because of the bargain made, 
no man willing to work when it was for the group rather 
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than for himself, and the quick change to activity and pros- 
perity when the communistic plan was discarded and each 
man began to toil for himself; the election of Carver as 
Governor, and on his death in April, 1621, the election of 
Bradford as his successor—annually elected thereafter unti’ 
1657, except ’33, ’34, ’36, ’38 and ’44. 


Ill. Particular Facts and Incidents of the New 
Settlement. 


Several facts and incidents would be worthy of greater 
detail if time permitted. The first of these was the signing 
of the compact of government on shipboard before the 
landing. 

The Plantation had authority from the “President and 
Council of New England” from whom the Pilgrims had 
their grant, authorized by royal charter “to make or gain 
and establish all manner of orders, laws, instructions, direc- 
tions, forms, and ceremonies of government and magistracy, 
fit and necessary for and concerning the government of 
said colony and Plantation.” Moreover, the patent of the 
Pilgrims, dated June 1, 1621, authorized them “to establish 
such laws and ordinances as are for their better government 
and the same by such officer or officers as they shall by 
most voices elect and choose to put into execution.” 

But it must be remembered that their then Patent 
was from Virginia and not from New England. Their land- 
ing, which was intended to be further south, was therefore, 
out of the jurisdiction of the authority under which they had 
come, Perhaps a still more potent reason for this compact, 
was that crossing the stormy sea, mutinous words were 
often heard spoken on the ship. A government, therefore, 
was a necessity, even though the population was scarcely 
more than one hundred people. This compact is as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyall subjects of our dread Soveraigne 
Lord King James by the grace of God, of Great Britaine, 
France, and Ireland king, defender of the faith, etc. Having 
undertaken for the glorie of God, and advancement of the 
christian faith and honour of our king and countrie, a voy- 
age to plant the first colonie in the Northerne parts of 
Virginia, Doe by these presents solemnly and mutually in 
the presence of God, and one of another; covenant and 
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combine ourselves togeather into a civil body politick; for 
our better ordering and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hearof to enacte, consti- 
tute, and frame shuch just and equall lawes, ordinances, 
Acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall 
be thought most meete and convenient for the general good 
of the Colonie: Unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cap Codd the 11 of November (new 
style, November 21) in the year of the rainge of our souer- 
aigne Lord King James of England, France, and Ireland the 
eighteenth and of Scotland the fiftie-fourth Anno Domini 
1620.” 

The second item of interest is the record of the Planta- 
tion, written by Governor Bradford, begun immediately and 
continued for nearly thirty years. The history of the Ply- 
mouth Plantation is, as stated in the beginning, the reposi- 
tory of all the facts known of this first settlement. Cover- 
ing the period 1620-1648, Bradford began to print this 
record in 1622, perhaps sending some of the manuscript 
by the Mayflower on its return, April 5, 1621. Of Brad- 
ford’s original book only seven copies are known to be extant, 
one in a private library and the other six in the libraries 
of Harvard, Yale, New York, Pennsylvania, the Pilgrim 
Society of Plymcuth, and the British Museum. This was 
the first book ever written in America. While it has been 
published many times by societies and individuals (1802 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1841, by Rev. 
Alexander Young, 1848, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, 1865, by 
Rev. Harry M. Dexter, 1897, by Edward Arbor) yet the 
history of the manuscript reads like a romance. It was 
given by Governor Bradford to his son William; by him 
to his son, Major John B. Bradford; taken by a Mr. Hutchi- 
son, a Loyalist, to England about 1775; found its way into 
the library of the Bishop of London at Fullham, where it 
was discovered in 1855, being recognized by John Wingate 
Thornton as probably the long-lost manuscript by certain 
references made by Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 
Oxford, in 1844. Through the endeavors of the Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, Mr. Bayard, and others, it was finally 
delivered to the Governor of Massachusetts on May 26, 1897. 
It is now in the Massachusetts State Library, kept in a fire- 
proof safe, but under glass exhibited daily to visitors. 
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The third item of interest is the people who came over 
on the Mayflower and their general character. In general, 
most people know that these people numbered 102. Mostly 
they know that one-half of these died the first year. My 
account, in Bradford’s History, is 104. Doubtless the dis- 
crepancy is accounted for by the babies born on shipboard, 
who were not listed as leaving England, but who did arrive 
in America. There were 24 married men and 18 married 
women, explained in part by the fact that some of the wives 
remained in England, and cne or two were widowers. There 
were 18 sons and 7 daughters. There were 13 men- 
servants and 1 maid-servant. There was one young 
maiden, Disare Menter, who returned the next year. 
There were two cousins of one family, one small boy and 
one small girl. There were five children, four boys and 
one girl, assigned to two families. There were 10 unmar- 
ried men. There were five, John Alden, a cooper, free to do 
as he pleased and he pleased to remain; two hired men, 
John Allerton and Thomas English, and two other men, 
William Trevore and ______-_-_ Ely, both of whom returned 
to England after one year. The group was therefore made 
up of 52 men, 20 women, and 32 children, making a total 
of 104, including the two babies born on shipboard. 

Governor and Mrs. Carver and the wife of Captain 
Standish were among those who quickly passed away. Elder 
Brewster lived until he was 80. They were not all saints. 
Some of them drank whisky and engaged in carousals. 
Some of them gambled. One, John Billinton, was hung 
ten years after for killing a man. John Alden, hero of the 
historic courtship, was married to Priscilla Mollines. Thirty 
of the original number were still living in 1650, showing 
that the mortality of the first winter did not continue. 
Twelve were living in 1679; two in 1690, and one, Mary 
Cushman, wife of one of the original three who negotiated 
the expedition, was still living in 1698. 

The fourth item of interest concerns the notable num- 
ber of descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. A clipping from 
a recent newspaper indicates the following facts concerning 
those resident in or near Pittsburgh: 

“A partial list includes the following who trace their 
lineage to one of the 21 surviving members of the noted 
pilgrimage: 

“Miss Florence E. Blake, Bellefield Avenue; Mrs. De- 
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wees N. Crawford, Bartlett Street; Mrs. Robert T. Miller, 
Murray Hill Avenue; Mrs. Charles LeG. Fortescue, North 
Euclid Avenue; Mrs. Mary C. Walter, North Euclid Avenue; 
Mrs. William M. Davidson, wife of the superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh public schools; Frederick L. Weiss, Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary ; Mrs. John Siggins, Tidioute, Pa.; 
Howard G. Hodgkins, Butler, Pa., all members of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

“Others not affiliated with the Massachusetts Society 
are: S. Jarvis Adams, Marcellin Adams, Miss Alice B. Loth- 
rop, John W. Herron, Ogden Edwards, Mrs. C, D. Armstrong, 
and many more. Societies with Mayflower descendants on 
their rolls are The Colonial Dames, The Sons and Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Men’s Society of Colonial 
Wars. 

“Additional certified Mayflower descendants include 
these Pittsburghers: Mrs. E. E. Phelps, Ruth Alden Phelps 
and Martha Seymour Phelps. The descent of these is 
through the second son of John and Priscilla Alden.” 

Last week the preacher at the Union Thanksgiving 
services, Prof. Erdman of Princeton, introduced himself as 
belonging to the relatively small group in America who do 
not trace their ancestry to the Mayflower. I wonder whether 
he ought, if he is not a recent comer to America, to be 
quite sure of the truth of his statement. In 1650, 30 years 
after the landing, there were alive 160 descendants of those 
who landed at Plymouth. If there were 160 in 1650 it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the number of those able 
to trace their lineage back must be very large, indeed. In 
1820 the population of our country was about nine millions, 
of which probably not more than 350,000 in the intervening 
two centuries had come over in ships. It is obvious that 
the remaining eight and one-half millions were descendants 
of the 350,000. If this was the proportion after two cen- 
turies the proportion would be tremendously larger after 
the lapse of another century. 


IV. Spirit of Pilgrims and Significance of 
Pilgrimage. 


While the limit of this paper has been reached, yet I 
wish, without amplification, to say something about the 
spirit of the Pilgrims and the significance of their advent 
in America. 
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In the first place the deep underlying motive in the 
migration to Holland and to America was religious, mani- 
festing itself in almost absolute obedience to conscience. 
This intense conviction of right caused them to separate 
from the Established Church, and consequently, as in the 
case of Governor Bradford, to separate from family and 
friends. It was this that practically compelled them to 
leave England for sanctuary in Holland, and ultimately in 
America. No cost was counted great enough to justify 
infidelity to conscience. They were men of heroic mold, 
the blood of martyrs, and they were willing to march to 
death rather than to be untrue, but glad to live if they 
could find a place where they could worship God as free men 
and women. 

In the second place, the migration to America was an 
act indicative of the intense love for England and loyalty 
to England’s institutions. They were Englishmen. In 
Leyden they remained Englishmen. Moreover, they were 
free in Leyden and could worship as they pleased, but it 
was obvious they could not indefinitely continue to be Eng- 
lishmen in Leyden, nor could they build up a bit of England 
anywhere in Holland. Persecuted as they were they never 
swerved in their loyalty to their own land. They must, 
wherever they should go, carry England with them. The 
place offering itself was America, There they desired to 
establish the Church, to establish the school, to establish 
free government, which should continue to be England. 

In the third place the Pilgrims immediately framed 
a constitution and established a government which formed 
the beginnings of our Republic. But for the stupidity and 
obstinacy of the German king of England, America doubt- 
less would have continued as Canada has continued to be 
a part of the great Anglo-Saxon Empire. The very com- 
pact, the method of carrying it out, the establishment of 
schools, the adoption of the town meeting, all these, how- 
ever, guaranteed that whether this new country should 
continue a part of England or should become independent, 
the institutions of the new country should be free and that 
the people should absolutely determine for themselves the 
ultimate constitution, the form of government, and the 
enlightened institutions of America. 

What America has become is simply the development 
of what the Pilgrim Fathers initiated in the very beginning. 
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Two or three of the underlying principles in which the 
Pilgrims implicitly believed were: 

1. The founding of a Commonwealth based upon the 
fundamental principles of the Word of God. The Bible was 
their supreme authority, higher than priest and prelate, 
higher than Church or State, the only authority which com- 
manded their conscience. They wanted a state based upon 
this authority. 

2. They wanted a state in which law should be su- 
preme, a commonwealth of law and not of men. Absolutely 
as they believed in conscience, absolutely as they believed 
in personal liberty, absolutely as they were determined upon 
free institutions, they were determined that law, the law 
of God and the law of the State, should be final and supreme. 

3. They wanted a state in which tolerance should be 
practiced in the fullest measure. Peculiar ideas exist as to the 
rigidity, harshness and intolerance of the Pilgrims. Nothing 
could be farther from the fact than this curious popu- 
lar belief. He who believes in a providence in human affairs 
must also believe that the Pilgrims were sent to Holland to 
learn this very lesson. They saw in Holland almost perfect 
freedom of worship and opinion, in vivid contrast with the 
intolerance of both the Church and the State in England. 
They came to America determined to be true to their own 
interpretation of Scripture, but determined also that 
the man who differed from them should also be free 
to exercise the right of judgment and of conscience. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of witches were executed in England 
and on the Continent, and a few among the Puritans of the 
Massachusetts colony. In the Plymouth colony neither per- 
secution nor execution, but a quick extermination of all 
charges against witchery was secured by the treatment 
accorded the first woman who made such charge. Their 
own pastor conceived the idea that he would not baptise 
infants but only adults. They even tolerated him, permit- 
ting him to hold to his own opinions, and getting their 
infants baptised as they could. They carried this same 
tolerant spirit into their relations with the Indians with ex- 
cellent results. Toleration, therefore, not intolerance, char- 
acterized the Pilgrims. 

A still further illustration of this fact is the Pilgrim 
blood running in the veins of the people of Plymouth today, 
manifesting itself in a Baptist, a Methodist, a Universalist, 
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a Unitarian, an Episcopal, a Congregationalist, and doubt- 
less also in the Roman Catholic Church in Plymouth. Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, Catholics and Protestants, Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians, dwell together in unity. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the rise of the Pilgrims 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the persecution of them 
in England, their residence in Holland, the establishment 
of their settlement in far-off America. What we are today 
in this land of free institutions we are largely because of 
the impress made by the Pilgrims upon the life of the nation 
in its very beginnings. England put the stamp upon 
America, and while we have had the Dutchman in New 
York, the Scandanavian in New Jersey, the Quaker, the 
German, and the Ulster-Scotch in Pennsylvania, the Hugue- 
not and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian in the South, together 
with those who have come in more recent times, yet back 
to the Pilgrim we go for the origin and the explanation of 
much that we value highest in America. 
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THE OLD MONONGAHELA BRIDGE AND ITS 
REMINISCENCES. 





BY PENDENNIS. 





In June I gave a very brief account of the artist who 
painted the beautiful act drop that has graced Library Hall 
since 1870, and spoke of the production as one of the finest 
in the country. A few days ago I was agreeably surprised 
at receiving the following letter, which will explain the wood 
cut that appears with this article: 
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Weldon, Montgomery County, Pa., 
October 1, 1884. 

Dear Sir:—My niece, Miss Mary Sample, sent me, some 
time since, a slip from the Pittsburgh Dispatch, giving an 
account of the “Smith family”’—of my branch of it. I 
thought it so well written, and in such good taste, that I was 
very anxious to ascertain the author, so wrote to my sister, 
asking her to find who it was that had so kindly mentioned 
me, stating that I would like to send the writer a little 
effort in my way in return for his kindness. She soon sent 
me your address as the author’s, and I forward with this 
a view from the end of the old Monongahela bridge, corner 
Smithfield and Water streets, which I sketched in 1833, and 
which I hope may afford you some pleasure, as I believe that 
the old bridge has long since passed away. 

The Lombardy poplar seen on the left is the one which 
I copied when I made my very first attempt at scene paint- 
ing. I was then 15 years of age. It was thought by the 
members of our “Thalia Society” to be “like a tree,” and I 
had, in consequence, all the scenery to paint that was re- 
quired for the next four years. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Russell Smith. 
* * * 

The wood cut fails to show many of the little strange 
features of the picture, and the beautiful coloring, for which 
this artist is so noted, must be seen to be appreciated. To 
those of our people who lived in this city prior to April 10, 
1845, the old bridge will be recognized. Its quaint, old- 
fashioned entrance seems more like the doorway to a coun- 
try barn than the passage to a bridge crossing an important 
river. In speaking of it Judge White remarked the other 
day: “I will never forget the first time I saw the old bridge. 
I was with my aunt, an old lady, who had long promised 
to take me in to see the city, and as we reached the top of 
Coal Hill, coming in from Washington county, where we 
lived, I first saw the river, and then the bridge. Looking 
down from the high hill at the two little black holes—as 
they appeared to me—in the bridge, I said: ‘Why, aunt, do 
horses walk on top of the bridge?’ ‘No,’ said she, ‘they go 
through the bridge.’ I told her that I thought she was 
mistaken, and it was not until we had descended the hill 
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and nearly reached the entrance did I discover that horses 
could go through it and over it.” 


Many of the readers of the Dispatch will remember the 
ox roast on the sand bar near the bridge. That was in 1838. 
The bar at that time was about two or three feet above 
the water, and the day of the roast a pontoon bridge was 
constructed of keelboats running from the bar to the shore. 
The roast was a grand jubilee gotten up by the Democrats, 
after the election of David R. Porter. If I mistake not, the 
late Col. Wm. Phillips was then a leader in the ranks of 
the “unterrified,” and dealt out the ribs of the roast with 
lavish hand. I remember the Colonel, then a young and 
handsome fellow, handing me a small piece of the half- 
roasted meat, and, as I gulped it down, I thought I had 
never tasted anything sweeter. A few hours after the 
meeting had adjourned, the rain commenced to fall, and 
next morning not a grain of sand of the bar was to be 
seen above the surface of the water. 

At that time the Southside, from the bridge up the 
river for a mile or two, was extensive open meadow land, 
with two or three orchards and a dozen or so of dwellings. 
It was not until after the fire of 1845, which destroyed the 
greater portion of the lower part of the city, including the 
old bridge, that the Southside advanced. The Western 
University was on what is now Third Avenue, between 
Smithfield and Grant Streets. 


* * * 


If I mistake not, in 1845, a hose company had its house 
on Sixth Street, and among its members was O. H. Rippey, 
who gave up his life while gallantly leading his men on a 
charge during the late war. Sam Barr, now a member of 
Congress from the Dauphin district, was then in his prime 
and exchanged Munchausen stories with Harry Laubie, who 
was afterward killed and scalped by the Sioux Indians. 
Gus Bonafon, Wm. Creighton and others who were mem- 
bers of the company, had their rendezvous at that place, 
and made night hideous with their yells. 

In 1848 the boys in blue, with their stiff stocks that 
made their necks look as though they were carved out of 
pine sticks, and who had gone to fight the Mexican greasers, 
returned home. A grand reception was given them, and in 
the line could be seen the stately judges, officers of the 
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courts, members of Congress; in fact, the entire populace 
turned out en masse to do honor to the gallant men who 
had gone to fight for the old flag. Wynkoop’s regiment 
arrived on Saturday amid the ringing of bells and firing 
of cannon, and on the Sunday following the steamer Jewess 
arrived, bringing 24 bodies of the dead soldiers, 13 of whom 
belonged to the Duquesne Grays, Captain Herron command- 
ing. At the grand reception Captain John Birmingham 
was Chief Marshal and the Hon. Wm. Wilkins orator of the 
day. Nearly all of those who took prominent part in the 
procession have since passed beyond the great river. At 
that time, just where the opera-house now stands—I mean 
that portion that fronts on Diamond Street—the Presby- 
terian Church stood, surrounded by what was then a large 
graveyard. The spot now occupied by the “Howard block” 
was then a low, marshy frog pond, where the boys after a 
day’s rain “paddled their light canoe,” and got well paddled 
when they returned home. At the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Smithfield, Updegraff’s little blacksmith shop stood, 
and many a time and oft did your humble servant receive 
well-merited chastisement for throwing mud balls at passing 
wagons.—The Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 12, 1884. 
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THE PITTSBURGH BLUES 
BY 
CAPTAIN JOHN H. NIEBAUM* 





PART I 


The Battle of Mississineway. 

War was declared on June 18th, 1812, by the Congress 
of the United States against Great Britain. 

President Madison sanctioned the same, and next day 
made public proclamation. The quota of men assigned to 
Pennsylvania by the national government was 14,000. Gov- 
ernor Snyder of Pennsylvania stated in his call for troops: 
“The cup of humiliation and long-suffering has been filled 
to overflowing, and the indignant arm of an injured people 
must be raised to dash it to the earth and grasp the aveng- 
ing sword. 

“If ever a nation had motives to fight, we are that 
people. It would give the Governor inexpressible satisfac- 
tion if Pennsylvania would volunteer her quota.” 

The quota of the state was more than filled. Great 
Britain had assumed many privileges over the United States, 
such as numerous unwarranted demands, (through orders 
in Council), and exercising the “right to search” of American 
ships for alleged suspected British naval deserters, under 
cover of which the grossest outrages were committed. 

At a large public meeting held in Pittsburgh on August 
12th, 1812, resolutions were adopted endorsing the action 
of the government, and that the appeal to arms was con- 
sistent with the maintenance of honor and dignity, and in 
defense of our sacred rights; and that the letting loose by 
the British Government of the Indians on the American 
border deserved the execration of the civilized world; and 
that the citizens of Pittsburgh, irrespective of party, would 
obey the laws, and submit to any system of taxation to 
carry on the struggle; and that the action of Governor 





*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
January 25, 1916. 
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Snyder be approved. The population of Pittsburgh in 1812 
was about 5,000. 

Previous to this declaration of war, the Pittsburgh 
Blues were organized under the military laws of the state. 
Immediately upon commencement of hostilities, filled with 
becoming zeal and patriotism, they unanimously tendered 
their services to the general government, which were ac- 
cepted, and they were ordered into active service and directed 
to join the Northwestern troops, commanded by Gen. William 
Henry Harrison. 

The company having been previously thoroughly drilled 
in the science of military movements, by officers well quali- 
fied by experience and education, was fully prepared to take 
the field at a moment’s notice. Preparatory to their depart- 
ure for the seat of war they were mustered into United 
States service on September 1, 1812, the officers having been 
sworn in August 14, 1812. They went into camp on the 10th 
day of September,1812, on Grant’s Hill, near where the Court 
House now stands. On the 20th they were ordered to the 
north side of the Allegheny River, and there went into camp 
on the commons, on the ground afterwards occupied by the 
Western Penitentiary. On the 21st they again struck their 
tents and went into camp on the bank of the Ohio River, 
their white tents extending westerly from Belmont Street 
to a beautiful grove of sugar-trees where Ferry Lane, (now 
Beaver Avenue), enters the Ohio River. All this territory 
hallowed by the memory of the past, was embraced in the 
old Fifth Ward of the former city of Allegheny. Under the 
shadow of these mafnificent trees the officers’ headquarters 
were established. 

The Pittsburgh Mercury of August 27, 1812, said: 
“Capt. Butler’s Company, the Pittsburgh Blues, has received 
orders from the Secretary of War to march. The Blues are 
a very handsome body of men, completely uniformed, dis- 
ciplined and equipped, and we have no doubt they will acquit 
themselves honorably in whatever difficulties await them. 
The best wishes of their fellow townsmen and their county 
will accompany them.” 

The militia laws of the time required the enrollment of 
every able-bodied man between specified ages, and provided 
for certain training during each year. These were rather 
crude performances, but some patriotic spirits organized 
themselves into volunteer companies, usually adopting a 
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name. 
own expense. 


They were armed, uniformed and equipped, at their 
In 1807 the State Legislature passed a law 


recognizing these separate companies as a part of the state 


militia, 
companies. 


The Pittsburgh Blues was one of these volunteer 


The following list of the officers and men composing 
the Pittsburgh Blues was copied from the official roll of the 
company in the War Department, at Washington, D. C. 

OFFICERS 
Sworn in August 14, 1812 


James R. Butler, Captain 

Matthew Magee, ist Lieut. 

James Irwin, Ensign 

Elijah Trovillo, 1st Sergeant 

Isaac Williams, 2nd Sergeant 
Wounded at Fort Meigs, May 
5, 1813. 

John Willock, 3rd Sergeant, 

Wounded at Fort Meigs, May 

9, 1813. 


George Haven, 4th Sergeant 

Nathaniel Patterson, 1st Corpora! 

John W. Benny, 2nd Corporal 

Samuel Elliott, 3rd Corporal 
Wounded at Mississinewa, Dec. 
18, 1812. 

Israel B. Reed, 4th Corporal, 
Wounded at Mississinewa, Dec- 
18, 1812. 


PRIVATES 
Mustered in September 1, 1812 


Robert Allison 

Daniel C. Boss, Wounded at Ft. 
Meigs, May 5, 1813. 

Isaac Chess, Wounded at Missis- 
sinewa, Dec. 18, 1812. 

Andrew Clark 

John Deal 

John Davis 

John D. Davis 

Andrew Deemer 

Joseph Dodd, Wounded at Missis- 
sinewa, Dec. 18, 1812. 
Died June 16, 1813 at Ft. Meigs 

Thomas Dobbins, Wounded at Ft. 
Meigs, May 5, 1813. 

John Elliott 

Oliver English 

Enoch Fairfield 

Samuel Graham 

Nathaniel Hull 

Samuel Jones : 

John Francis, Killed at Missis- 
sinewa, Dec. 18, 1812. 

Jesse Lewis 

Peter S. Orton 

George McFall 

Thomas McClarnin 

Robert McNeal 

Norris Mathews 

John Maxwell 

Oliver McKee, Wounded May 28, 
1813. Died May 29, 1813. 


John Marcy, discharged for dis- 
obedience. 

Nathaniel McGiffen, discharged 
for disability. 

Moses Morse 

Joseph McMasters 

Pressly J. Neville, Promoted to 
Sergeant. 

James Newman, Promoted to 
Sergeant, killed at Ft. Meigs, 
May 5, 1813. 

William Richardson, killed at Ft. 
Meigs, May 5, 1813. 

John Park, Wounded at Ft. Meigs 
May 5, 1813. 

Mathew Parker 

John Pollard 

Charles Pentland 

Edward F. Pratt 

George V. Robinson 

Samuel Swift 

homas Sample 

Henry Thompson 

Nathaniel Vernon 

David Watt 

Charles Weidner 

Charles Wahrendorf, promoted 
to Q. M. Sergt., Wounded at 
Ft. Meigs, May 5, 1813. 

George S. Wilkins, Promoted on 
May _, 1813. 
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Two colored men, Frank Richards and William Sidney, 
went with the Blues in the capacity of servants to the 
officers ; and, when necessity required it, they handled musk- 
ets and gained reputations for coolness under fire and un- 
flinching bravery in time of danger. 


CASUALTIES 


MISSISSINEWAY 
John Francis, killed Dec. 18, 1812 
Corp. Samuel Elliott, Wounded 
Dec. 18, 1812. 
Corp. Israel B. Reed, Wounded 
Dec. 18, 1812. 
Corp. Isaac Chess, Wounded 
Dec. 18, 1812. 
Corp. Jos. Dodd, Wounded, Dec. 
18, 1812. 
FORT MEIGS 
Sergt. Jas. Newman, killed May 


Oliver McKee, wounded May 28; 
died May 29, 1813, 

Jos. Dodd, died June 16, 1813. 

Sergt. Isaac Williams, wounded 
May 5, 1813. 

Daniel C. Boss, wounded May 5, 
1813. 

Thomas Dobbins, wounded May 
5, 1813. 

John Park, wounded May 5, 1813. 

Sergt. Chas. Wahrendorf, wound- 
ed May 5, 1813. 





5, 1813. 
Wm. Richardson, killed May 5, 
1813. 


Sergt. John Willock, wounded 
May 9, 1813. 


At first it was intended to send the Blues, under Capt. 
Butler, and the Greensburg Rifle Company, under Capt. 
Alexander, to the Niagara Department, but the perilous 
situation of the Northwestern frontier caused the authorities 
to change their plan, whereupon the two companies were 
ordered to take boats on September 23rd and move down the 
Ohio River nearly to Cincinnati, there to join General W. H. 
Harrison, who had been placed in command of the Army of 
the Northwest and was preparing to march northward. In 
fact, General Harrison was then well advanced across Ohio 
with about 5,000 men to the relief of Fort Wayne. The West- 
moreland troop of cavalry, under Capt. Markle, left Pitts- 
burgh for Urbana, Ohio, on September 22nd, 1812, overland. 

The call of the Governor for Pennsylvania’s quota was 
for six months’ service, but the Pittsburgh Blues, the 
Greensburg Rifles, and two troops of light dragoons, 
Capt. Markle’s and Capt. McClelland’s, all from West- 
ern Pennsylvania, volunteered and were enrolled and mus- 
tered in for twelve months’ service. 

Following is a copy of a communication which was 
procured from a photostat of the original, on file in the 
War Department in Washington. It is an interesting docu- 
ment and shows the spirit of the Pittsburgh Blues: 

“Pittsburgh, September 24, 1812. 

Sir:—In conformity of your order I transmit a muster 
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roll of my company, (The Pittsburgh Blues). I hope my 
company will be paid off immediately on their joining the 
Northwest Army. I have promised them their pay at that 
time, and if they are not, I cannot be answerable for the 
consequences. They consider the government obliged to 
do so, and I wish they may not be disappointed. They have 
left homes where they lived in affluence, and are willing to 
risk everything in defence of their country—they only 
receive necessary supplies and money to furnish themselves 
with winter clothing (and pay for the clothing which they 
have already furnished). Your humble servant. 

James R. Butler, 

Capt. Pittsburgh Blues. 

Honorable Secretary of War, Wm. Eustis, 
P.S.—We join the army by the way of Cincinnati.” 


General Richard Butler was one of the conspicuous fig- 
ures in the early history of Pittsburgh and Western Penn- 
sylvania. First as major of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, and finally as colonel of the Ninth, he served continu- 
ously in the Revolution from July, 1776, to the end of the 
war. 

He served also for some time as lieutenant colone! in 
Morgan’s command. General Henry Lee, author of “Memo- 
ries of the War,” etc., speaks of him as “the renowned 
second and rival of Morgan in the Saratoga encounters.” 
For the five or six years preceding his death he had been 
Indian Agent at Pittsburgh. 

His home was at the corner of Liberty Street and Mar- 
bury, now Third Street. He was shot down, tomahawked 
and scalped, during General Arthur St. Clair’s expedition 
against the Indians in 1791. 

Capt. James R. Butler, who commanded the Pittsburgh 
Blues was the son of General Richard Butler. 

The Pittsburgh Blues, and the Greensburg Rifles, em- 
barked on September 23rd, 1812, on keel boats and proceeded 
down the Ohio river, arriving on successive days at Beaver, 
Steubenville and Wheeling, reaching Marietta, on October 
Ist, and Galipolis, on October 6th, and landed two miles above 
Cincinnati on October 13th. On October 14th, they marched 
into and through Cincinnati, and encamped below the town 
until October 28th, when they started their march across 
the country to join the Northwestern Army, arriving at 
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Franklinton, Ohio, the headquarters, and remaining there 
until November 25th, 1812. 

Upon their arrival they were assigned with the other 
Pennsylvania troops to the right wing, under Brigadier 
General Crooks. 

The army moved from Franklinton to Fort Greenville, 
November 25th. On the 17th of December occurred the pre- 
liminary skirmish of Mississineway, and on the 18th the 
battle of that name. The movement consisted of an expe- 
dition under Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Campbell against the 
Mississineway villages. Early on the morning of the 18th 
the troops were furiously attacked by the Indians. The 
Pittsburgh Blues were employed to reinforce the angle of 
the camp against which the enemy was thrown, and they 
fought gallantly for about an hour. Two corporals of the 
company, Elliott and Read, were wounded; one private, 
Francis, was killed, and two privates, Chess and Dodd, were 
wounded. The company was specifically noticed for its 
gallant conduct in the official report. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette of January 22, 1813, published 
the appended story: 


“Dayton, O., December 31, 1812. 

On the 25th of November a detachment under the com- 
mand of Lt. Col. Campbell left Franklinton on a tour which 
was then a secret. This detachment consisted of a regiment 
of Light Horse (6 mos. Vols.) of Kentucky, Col. Simeral, 
U. 8S. Regulars, and U. S. Volunteers, commanded by Major 
Ball, a company of regular infantry, the Pittsburgh Blues 
and Capt. Alexander’s Riflemen, amounting in the whole 
to upwards of 600 men. We proceeded to this place. We 
here left all our tents and all our baggage. From this we 
marched to Greenville, the extreme frontier settlement. 
Previous to our arrival here the object of our expedition 
was made known to us. We were informed in general orders 
that it was against the Miami Indians whose towns and 
settlements lay on the Mississineway River. 

“The whole of the ‘foot’ being mounted on pack horses 
at Dayton, in order to expedite our march, we proceeded 
with considerable rapidity. Our march after we left Green- 
ville lay through a dreary wilderness, and never saw a 
house nor the trace of a human being, except savages, for 
the distance of 85 miles, the whole of our march from 
Franklinton being about 200 miles. Every man carried his 
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own provisions on his horse, which consisted of nothing but 
biscuit and pork. As we had no camp equipage of any 
kind, our only means of cooking was by broiling our meat 
on the coals, or roasting it on a stock before the fire. 


“On the morning of the third day’s march from the 
settlement, we were within 40 miles of the Indians towns. 
We proceeded that day, and the whole of the next night, 
and halted at about 4 o’clock in the morning a few miles from 
the town. After refreshing ourselves for about an hour, we 
took up our line of march, which was in ten columns of 
single file, the order observed during the whole expedition, 
and moved with the greatest silence, our object being to 
take them by surprise. When we were within half a mile of 
the town our guides gave direction to move up as briskly as 
possible. Here a scene of tumult and confusion ensued. 
Every man put spurs to his horse, the yell was raised by 
the whole army, the ranks were broken, and we entered the 
town in the utmost confusion and disorder, 


“The infantry and riflemen, who were mounted on pack 
horses, and were left in the rear when the race began, 
dismounted and entered the town regularly formed. There 
were not more than 12 or 15 warriors in the town. These, 
on the approach of our men, fled across the river without 
making any resistence. We fired on them and killed 6 or 7. 
Between 30 and 40 prisoners were taken, men, women and 
children, and the town burnt. Had we entered the town in 
regular order, every Indian might have been taken without 
firing a gun. The prisoners were left in the care of the 
infantry and riflemen, and the light horse proceeded to 
destroy another town a few miles lower down the river, 
which they accomplished, there being only two or three 
old men and a squaw in it. The light horse returned in the 
afternoon. 


“Our loss in the attack consisted of two men—one killed 
by accident by our own men in the general confusion; the 
other had strolled some distance from the town and was 
shot by an Indian who was lurking about. We were in- 
formed by the Indian prisoners that there were 500 warriors 
at a town 15 miles below, at the junction of the Mississine- 
way and Wabash. From this information we had every 
reason to apprehend an attack next morning. The result 
justified our suspicions. 
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“The object of the expedition being accomplished, which 
was to take prisoners and destroy the Indian towns, we 
had received orders to prepare for our return next morning. 
We encamped that night in our usual order, which was a 
hollow square. 


“After revielle in the morning and about half an hour 
before daylight, just as the moon had set, and while we 
were cooking our breakfast and preparing for our march, 
we were assailed by the yells of the savages. 


“The attack commenced on the right rear angie of the 
camp with greatest fury, and was sustained by part of Major 
Ball’s Squadron of horse who were on that quarter. The 
guards were immediately driven in—every man was under 
arms in a minute. Our company, together with the rest 
of the infantry and riflemen, formed the front side of the 
square, instantly formed on our ground where we waited 
for orders. In a short time, and while the battle raged 
with great fury on the quarter where it commenced, Col. 
Campbell rode to Captain Butler and ordered him to rein- 
force that quarter or we should be cut off. The company 
immediately marched to the spot directed and poured in 
so furious and well directed a fire that in a short time the 
fire of the enemy was almost totally silenced, 


“Soon after this daylight began to appear, and our party 
proving too powerful the savages began to retreat. They 
were pursued some distance by a troop of horse and routed 
with considerable slaughter. The action continued about 
an hour. Our loss was eight killed and about 45 wounded. 
Of the wounded, two died on our return and one at this 
place. These, together with the two killed the day of the 
attack on the town, makes our loss in killed 12. 


“The greatest part of the battle being fought in the 
dark, renders it impossible to form a correct idea of the 
number of the enemy. It is the general opinion, however, 
that their force was about 300. Neither are we able to 
ascertain correctly their loss, but from the number we found 
dead on the field, from the trails in the snow of those who 
had been dragged off, and from the reports of the Indians 
who have since come in, we calculate their loss to be about 
100 killed and wounded. 

“In the action our Pittsburgh boys behaved with the 
greatest courage. It is impossible to say too much in their 
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praise. On the first alarm they were formed with the 
utmost alacrity and marched to the ground in the best 
order, where they fought with the coolness and intrepedity 
of veterans, and although two of the men were wounded 
in the commencement of the action they refused to leave 
the ranks but fought until the action was over. In short, 
our comrany contributed more than any other to decide the 
fate of the day. They were in the hottest of the action 
for a considerable time, yet there was not the smallest 
indication of fear discernible in a single man. We had one 
killed, one dangerously wounded, but who is now recovering, 
one severely and two slightly wounded. 

“No less can be said in praise of Captain Markle’s troop. 
His loss in killed and wounded was considerable. Among 
the killed was his second lieutenant, Waltz. He was wounded 
in the arm at the commencement of the action, but fought 
until near its close, when he received a ball through his 
forehead, which terminated his life in about five hours. 
Of the whole detachment, not more than four companies 
can properly be said to have been engaged. These were 
Markle’s, Garrard’s and Hopkins’ troops of horse and But- 
ler’s company of infantry—the Pittsburgh Blues. 

“The attack was made on the three first mentioned 
troops, who sustained the shock until they were reinforced 
by our company . Other parts of the army had some slight 
skirmishing but were not drawn into the regular line of 
battle. All the cavalry were armed with rifles and muskets 
and fought on foot until daylight. 

“Burying the dead and making preparation for trans- 
porting our wounded procrastinated our departure till late 
in the afternoon. The dead were buried in one of the houses, 
which was torn down and burned over the graves to prevent 
any trace of their deposit being discovered by the Indians. 
All the wounded, who were not able to ride, were carried 
on litters by horses. This necessarily retarded our move- 
ments greatly, and we were every night under the continual 
apprehension of an attack from the savages. We every 
night fortified ourselves by throwing up a strong breast- 
work around our encampment. The men slept on their 
arms, One-third of the detachment was detailed every 
night for guard. Fortunately, however, the reception we 
gave them at Mississineway deterred them from again at- 
tacking us. 
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“After a tedious march of seven days we arrived at 
Greenville. From that place we sent the prisoners under 
a militia guard to Piqua. Fortune favored us with respect 
to weather, which was extremely cold. Had it been other- 
wise, the difficulties from the number of creeks and the 
great swamps we had to cross would have rendered it almost 
impossible. The detachment is very much broken down 
from the severity of the weather. Nearly one half have 
their feet frost bitten, which renders them incapable of 
doing duty. 

“To add to our misfortunes, when withintwodays march 
of Greenville our provisions were exhausted. This, to troops 
so much reduced by fatigue and hardships, as we were, 
was sufficient to damp the spirits of any men. The second 
night before our arrival at the settlement we encamped 
on the same ground we had occupied on our march out. 
Here our men were glad to gather the grains of corn from 
the ground where the horses had fed, and parch and boil 
it for their sustenance. The next day we met a reinforce- 
ment of militia from Greenville. They brought six pack- 
horse loads of provisions, which afforded about half a ration 
aman. This kept us from starving till we arrived at the 
settlement, where we got everything necessary for our relief. 

“T can scarcely believe any men suffered more than we 
did from fatigue and hunger. Indeed, the result proves 
it, as there is not more than one-fourth of the detachment 
fit for duty. Notwithstanding all this, I scarcely ever heard 
a man complain.” 

The following items are from the Pittsburgh Gazette 
of February 12, 1813. 

“We have the pleasing information from Franklinton 
that the Pittsburgh Blues had perfectly recovered from the 
effects of the frost, and the fatigue and hardships they 
underwent in the late expedition to the Mississineway ; that 
they were to march in a few days to join General Harrison. 
May honor and victory attend them.” 


“Greensburg, January 7th, 1813. 

The following letter was received in town by Monday 
evening’s mail from Capt. Alexander, of the Greensburg vol- 
unteers. Though written in haste, and not intended for publi- 
cation, we have requested and procured a copy for insertion. 
We like the generous and handsome manner in which the 
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Captain speaks of his brother officers. The letter is dated 
Munceytown, four miles from Mississineway town, 18th De- 
cember. 

‘We arrived here yesterday morning, attacked and 
took this town. This morning we were attacked before day, 
had hard fighting, were victorious. Markle has distin- 
guished himself; his company has suffered. Waltz is killed, 
also two or three others-about 13 of his men wounded; some 
severely. Captain Butler’s men fought bravely. Their fire 
was destructive; so of Captain Hopkins and every other that 
fought. Captain Butler had one man killed and four wound- 
ed. My men had little share in the fight, owing to our sta- 
tion—but they will fight. We have 37 prisoners. I think the 
enemy suffered greatly. Behind almost every tree blood is 
seen. I think they have lost 50 or 60. We will march on our 
return this morning. We have no forage for our horses, and 
are scarce of provisions. I think we will be able to make 
good our. way. 

‘At night the camp was fortified with logs and brush, 
and fires were kept burning because of the bitter cold 
weather. 130 of the men were frost bitten. They were 96 
miles from a settlement. The 27 wounded were carried on 
litters. They arrived at Dayton, on December 24th, after 
a two weeks hard campaign.’ ” 


OFFICIAL DISPATCH TO GENERAL HARRISON 


Camp Mississineway, two miles above Silver Heels, 
December 12, 1812 


Dear General—After a fatiguing march of 3 days and 
one night from Greenville, O., I arrived with the detachment 
under my command at a town on the Mississineway, thought 
by the spies to be Silver Heels town; but proved to be a town 
settled by a mixture of Delaware and Miami Indians. 

About 8 o’clock in the morning of the 17th, undis- 
covered, a charge was made upon the town, when many fled 
over the river. Thirty-seven prisoners are taken, whom 
I shall bring in with me, including men, women, and children. 
Seven warriors were killed. After disposing of the prisoners 
I marched a part of the detachment down the river and 
burned three villages without resistance. I then returned 
and encamped on the ground where stood the first village 
attacked. 
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This morning about daylight, or a little before, my 
camp was attacked by a party of Indians (the number un- 
known, but supposed to be between 2 and 3 hundred), on my 
right line, occupied by Maj. Ball’s squadron, who gallantly 
resisied them for about ar hour, when the Indians retreated, 
after being most gallantly charged by Captain Trotter at 
the head of his troop of cavalry. 

We lost in the action one killed and one wounded, (by 
accident the last.) In the action this morning we have 8 
killed, and about 25 or 30 wounded. Not having yet gotten a 
report, Iam unable to state the number exactly. The Indians 
have lost about 40 killed, from the discoveries now made. 
The spies are out at present ascertaining the number. 

I have sent to Greenville for reinforcements and send 
you this hasty sketch. A detailed report shall hereafter be 
made known to you, noticing particularly those companies 
and individuals who have distinguished themselves signally. 

I anticipate another attack before I reach Greenville, 
but rest assured, my dear General, they shall be warmly re- 
ceived. I have a detachment composed of the bravest fel- 
lows, both officers and soldiers, in the world. Our return 
will be commenced this morning. Among the killed I have 
to deplore the loss of brave Captain Pierce. Lieut. Waltz, 
of Captain Markle’s troop of cavalry, is also mortally wound- 
ed. Their gallant conduct shall be noticed hereafter. 

Yours with the greatest respect and esteem, 
John B. Campbell, Lt. Col. 19th Regt., 
United States Infantry 
General W. H. Harrison, 

Commanding N. W. Army 

It may be proper to note here that Col. Campbell died 
July 5, 1814, of wounds received in the battle of Chippewa. 

Gen. Harrison in transmitting Col. Campbell’s report to 
the War Department expressed the following sentiment re- 
specting the observance of humanity in this expedition: 

“The character of this gallant detachment, exhibiting 
as it did perseverance, patience, fortitude and bravery, would 
however, have been incomplete if in the midst of victory 
they had forgotten the feelings of humanity. It is with the 
sincerest pleasure that the General has heard that the most 
punctual obedience was paid to his orders; not only in sav- 
ing the women and children but in sparing all the warriors 
who ceased to resist ; and that even when vigorously attacked 
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by the enemy, the claims of mercy prevailed over every 
sense of their own danger; and this heroic band respected 
the lives of their prisoners. The General believes that 
humanity and true bravery are inseparable.” 

The Pittsburgh Gazette of January 29, 1813 contained 
the following note: 

“Capt. Jno. B. Alexander has been promoted to rank 
of Major. His command is composed of Pittsburgh Blues, 
Greensburg Rifles, and Capt. McCray’s company of U. S. 
Volunteers of Virginia.” 


(To be continued) 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 


189—Piano 

presented by General Richard Butler to his daughter Mary. 
General Butler in his day was the most noted character in 
Pittsburgh. He had been Indian trader and Indian agent. 
In the Revolution he was second in command to General 
Daniel Morgan at Saratoga, and second in command to Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne at Stony Point. He was a justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County and was 
the first lieutenant of the county, the officer wiio at that 
time was commander of the militia. He was a member of 
the General Assembly, and met a glorious death during St. 
Clair’s unfortunate expedition against the Indians on the 
Miami River, on November 4, 1791. His name has been com- 
memorated in that of Butler County, in this state. His 
home was in the log house situated on the east side of Mar- 
bury, now Third street, one door south of Penn street, now 
Penn avenue. 

Presented by Isaac Meason Sowers and Mrs, Gertrude 

Sowers McCalmont, the latter a gvreat-great- grand- 

daughter of General Butler. 


Presented by Mrs. E. J. Wyatt. 
190—Military Cape 
worn by Captain Stanton Sholes at the battle of Lake Erie 
in the War of 1812. 
191—Volume of Manuscripts 
of Captain Stanton Sholes, giving accounts of various inci- 
dents in the war of 1812, in which the author participated. 
192—Photograph 
of the grave and monument of Captain Stanton Sholes. 


Presented by Adolph M. Forester. 
193—Autograph 
of Edward Alexander MacDowell, composer and pianist. 
194—Autograph 
of Arthur Foot, musician, 
195—Autograph 
of Edgar Stillman Kelley, composer, conductor and lecturer 
on musical topics. 
196—Letter of Henry W. Longfellow to Adolph M. Foerster. 
“Cambridge, April 17, 1879. 
Dear Sir, 
Please accept my thanks for your kindness in sending me 
your music to the Serenade of the Spanish Student. I shall 
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i take the earliest opportunity to hear it sung. Meanwhile 

I hasten to acknowledge the compliment you paid me, and am» 
Yours very truly, 

Henry W. Longfellow.” 


Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 
(Once the property of the late Jacob Reel) 
197—Music Book 
“The Easy Instructor,” or a new method of teaching Sacred 
Harmony. With a choice Collection of Psalm Tunes and 
Anthems, from celebrated Authors, with a number composed 
in Europe and America, entirely new; suited to all the 
Metres sung in the different Churches in the United States. 
Published by William Little and William Smith, Albany, 
New York, 1807. 
198—Music Book 
“Bright Jewels;” for the Sunday School. A new collection of 
Sunday school songs written expressly for this work, many 
of which are the latest compositions of William B. Bradbury, 
and have never before been published. 
Published by Bigelow & Main, (successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury), New York, N. Y., 1869. 
199—“Book of Psalms” 
An imitation of the Psalms of David; carefully suited to the 
Christian Worship; being an improvement of the former 
versions of the Psalms. 
Published by Whiting, Backus & Whiting, Albany, N. Y. 
1804. 


Presented by the late Dr. John P. Burchfield. 
200—Music Book 
“The New Carmina Sacra;” or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. 
Published by Lowell Mason, Boston, Mass., 1850. 
201—Music Book 
“The Western Harp;” containing a Collection of Sacred 
Music. Original and Selected; by Samuel Wakefield. 
Published by Charles H. Kay, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1846. 
202—Music Book 
“Evangelical Music;” or The Sacred Minstrel and Sacred 
Harp United; consisting of a great variety of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, by J. H. Hickok and 
George Fleming. 
Published by L. Loomis, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1836. 
203—Music Book 
“The Beauties of Harmony;” containing the rudiments of 
music on an improved plan. A Musical dictionary, or glos- 
sary of musical terms, with their explanations, and an ex- 
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tensive collection of Sacred Music, consisting of Short Tunes, 
Fuges, and Anthems. By Freeman Lewis. 
Published by Johnston & Stockton, 27 Market street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1831. 


Presented by Mrs. N. W. Shafer. 

204—Pamphlet 
“The life of Husti-Coluc-Chee, a Seminole Missionary, as 
delivered by him in the several churches of the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, in December, 1845, by J. W. 
Weaver. Printed by Victor Scriba, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1846. 


Presented by Alexander Johnson Negley. 

205—Volume 
“East Liberty Presbyterian Church,” with historical setting 
and a narrative of the Centennial Celebration, April 12-20, 
1919. Compiled by Miss Georgina G. Negley, A. B. 





Notes and Queries 
BATHTUBS AND PROGRESS 


It seems that the bathtub may be a measure of civilization and 
progress. In the classical days of Greco-Roman grandeur, bathing 
was a fine art, and its rites were performed amid luxurious surround- 
ings. But when the world reeled backward into the chaos of the 
Dark Ages, the refinements of the bath, with its perfumes and anoint- 
ings, passed out of vogue. Pious hermits, devoted to mystic con- 
templation, gave slight care to the perishable body. The rabble has 
been cynically said to have been distinguished by its fear of learn- 
ing, perdition, and the bathtub. Cleanliness and sanitation received 
scant recognition from either public or private persons. The world 
was ravaged by plague and pestilence. 

Finally inspired by the discoveries of science, governments began 
to promulgate and enforce sanitary regulations. As stated in Volume 
12, Ruling Case Law: “The health of the people has long been recog- 
nized as an economic asset and a social blessing. It was a subject of 
ancient literature and philosophy, and never, perhaps, has civilized 
man been oblivious to its importance. Yet it has remained for our own 
times, which might be styled the age of conservation, to take prac- 
tical cognizance of the matter. As our population has increased and 
our civilization has become mere complex, there has been a steady 
tendency toward a code of rules to guard against illness, disease, and 
pestilence. Health officers and boards have been appointed for the 
purpose of devising and enforcing sanitary measures, and there has 
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been much litigation in respect of particular matters affecting 
health.” 

“The first bathtub in the United States,” records a writer in the 
Omaha Bee, “was built in Cincinnati, and installed in a home there 
in 1842. It was made of mahogany, lined with sheet lead, and was 
proudly exhibited by its owner at a Christmas party. Next day it 
was denounced in the Cincinnati papers as a luxurious, undemocratic 
vanity. Then came the medical men and declared it a menace to 
health. In 1843, Philadelphia tried to prohibit bathing between No- 
vember 1 and March 15, by ordinance. In 1845, Boston made bathing 
unlawful except when prescribed by a physician. Virginia taxed 
bathtubs $30 a year. President Fillmore installed the first one ever 
in the White House. 

“These things seem incredible in an age when transient hotel 
accommodations include a bathroom, but sanitation is a recent develop- 
ment. A southern Ohio lawyer went to Columbus a few years ago, 
and when he registered at the hotel the clerk asked him if he wanted 
a room with bath. The guest thoughtfully rubbed the stubble on 
his chin, and replied: ‘No; I’ll be home by Saturday.’ A similar 
story is told of a newly rich lady who was showing a friend of her 
days of poverty the very elaborate bathroom in her new home. It 
was a sizzling hot August night. ‘La! how you must enjoy that tub!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Indeed I do,’ was the response; ‘I can hardly wait 
for Saturday night to come.’” To these may be added the incident 
of the man who was persuaded to order a bathtub during the heat 
of August, but refused to accept a delayed October shipment on the 
ground that the article was now of no use to him, “since the bathing 
season was over.” 

It is stated that the senatorial baths at Washington, which of 
recent years have been undeveloped and deserted, are again to be put 
to use. Perhaps our wearers of the toga will lead the way in a re- 
vival of the best classical traditions. 

Legislation making bathing compulsory has not been suggested, 
probably because Americans have voluntarily shown themselves to be 
reasonably civilized in this regard. The thousands who throng the 
bathing beaches are evidently not in sympathy with the man who 
thanked God he had never insulted his skin by putting cold water on 
it; still less would they approve of the unkempt vagrant, who mis- 
understood his sentence of thirty days to be for “fragrancy.”—Case 
and Comment. 





